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Pre-Induction Orientation in Schools 
RALPH C. WENRICH! 


Major, Executive Officer, Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch, Industrial Personnel Division, 
Hgqs., A. S. F., Washington, D. C. 


oo ARE 28,000 high schools, private 
schools, and vocational schools in the 
nation, enrolling 1,373,000 boys 16 years or 
older and a comparable number of girls. 
Approximately 80 per cent of the boys will 
be available for induction into the Armed 
Forces within the next two years. 

The soldier with the most thorough train- 
ing is the most effective fighting man. He 
is also the man most likely to survive combat. 
The final product of Army training depends 
largely on the quality of the men inducted. 
The soldier who will benefit most from Army 
training is the one who presents the soundest 
foundation on which training can be built. 
Pre-Induction Training is concerned with 
providing this foundation for the 16- and 
17-year-old boy in school as well as men of 
induction age both in and out of school. 

With the lowering of the induction age to 
18, the Army must look to the secondary 
schools to provide the foundation on which 
to build post-induction training. In order to 
assist the schools in meeting the urgent 
needs of the Army and of those young men 
who will soon be soldiers, the War Depart- 
ment through its Civilian Pre-Induction 
Training Branch has defined those needs 
which may be met wholly or in part by the 
schools. 

What are the characteristics of a competent 
soldier? Every soldier should have basic occupa- 
tional skills. Practically every soldier is 
trained for basic combat. In addition, most 

‘From a paper given at the National Conference of 


State Supervisors of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, Cincinnati, October, 1943. 





soldiers are taught to perform specialized 
tasks. 

There are approximately 650 military 
specialties in the Army of the United States. 
Of these, approximately 300 are dual mili- 
tary-civilian occupations; 350 are strictly 
military jobs. Of every one thousand men 
inducted into the Army, approximately goo 
will be assigned to jobs requiring some de- 
gree of specialized training, in addition to the 
basic training which is required of every 
soldier. 

The induction rate of men with experience 
in the 300 dual military civilian occupations 
has dropped from 425 per thousand in June, 
1941, to 179.8 per thousand in April, 1943. 
The lowering in the induction age has in- 
creased the percentage of inductees with no 
training or job experience immediately useful 
to the Army. In view of the fact that the 
100,000 boys becoming 18 years of age each 
month will constitute a substantial portion 
of the future inductees, it becomes evident 
that some form of job skill training should be 
a part of the preparation of every 16- and 17- 
year old boy. 


TRAINING FOR ARMY SKILLS 


Schools may organize one or more of the 
following four types of pre-induction train- 
ing for Army occupational skills: 


1. Basic pre-vocational training, appro- 
priate as a foundation for a large number 
of Army jobs. Courses such as Funda- 
mentals of Machines or Electricity are 
examples of this type of preliminary 
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ae, naman These courses are designed 
or general high schools unable to perform 


training in either of the following two 

categories. They are, in effect, courses in 

applied science. 

2. Training related to a family of jobs 
or occupational areas requiring closely re- 
lated skills, and accompanying informa- 
tion and understandings. For example, 
auto mechanics or jobs in the communica- 
tion field. 

3. Training which provides specific oc- 
cupational skills in one or more job special- 
ties. This is a unit skill type of pre-induc- 
tion training. PIT courses should center 
upon the skills utilized in military occupa- 
tions absorbing large numbers of men, 
those in which current shortages exist, and 
those which require an extended period of 
time in which to obtain competence. PIT 
bulletins 330 to 334 will be helpful in de- 
termining the occupations or occupational 
areas for which training should be pro- 
vided. 

4. In areas in which acute labor short- 
ages exist it may be necessary to enlist the 
help of in-school youth for industrial em- 
ployment. If the schools will recognize 
this opportunity for service to the nation 
and can work out satisfactory arrangements 
with industry for part-time employment, 
this type of experience can serve as an 
excellent form of pre-induction training. 
The initiation and expansion of part-time 
cooperative trade and industrial education 
programs and diversified occupations pro- 
grams should be considered in this con- 
nection. 

Every soldier should understand the issues of 
the war. The man who realizes that this is 
his fight, serves more wholeheartedly and 
intelligently than the man who merely gives 
unreasoning obedience. He should under- 
stand the background of the war. He should 
be familiar with the geography of the thea- 
ters of action, and be able to follow intelli- 
gently the course of events. 

Every prospective soldier should understand 
the nature of military life. Many young men, 
at the time of induction, undergo a need- 
lessly great emotional strain because they do 
not know what they face. Advance knowl- 
edge about the Army and the life of a soldier 
can help them greatly in adjusting readily to 
Army life. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Every soldier must be physically fit to fight and 
live. Physical fitness is of primary impor. 
tance to the man in uniform. Vigor, stamina, 
and the ability to maintain good health 
under conditions of military life involve 
optimum physical development, knowledg 
of diseases and their transmission, ways to 
avoid common diseases, and adherence to the 
rules of military sanitation and personal hy-| 
giene. Skill in the procedures of first aid 
and knowledge of proper food selection are 
important considerations. Good mental, as 
well as physical, health is extremely im- 





portant. Freedom from excessive worry, 
fear, anxiety, and frustration will enable a 
soldier to adjust more readily to military life 
and to perform his duties more effectively. 
The Army needs few men with outstanding 
physical prowess. It does need men who 
develop their bodies to maximum efficiency. 

Physical deficiencies of youth, particularly 
those involving dental defects, poor vision, 
and malnutrition (all common causes of re- 
jection for military service), should be de 
tected by teachers, school nurses, and physi-| 
cians and, wherever possible, remedied by 
effective follow-up, medical advice, and 
treatment. 

Every soldier should have command of basi 
language skills. Exact, simple communica- 
tion is essential in warfare. Orders must be 
given, transmitted, and received promptly. 
Printed instructions must be read as a — 
for considerable post-induction training. The) 
reading of notices and the writing of letters 
are common experiences. 

Every soldier should be able to compute with 
accuracy and assurance. The simple processes 
of arithmetic enter to a surprising degree into 
the daily life of a soldier. He needs arith-' 
metic in managing his personal finances and 
to some extent in travel. With few excep- 
tions, he must also use arithmetical skills 
in his work. 


A Procram, Nort a Coursg 


Pre-induction training concerned with 
many phases of the preparation of the poten- 
tial soldier cannot be a single course. It 
should be an educational program. The 
entire range of school activities can aid in 
making the prospective inductee strong in 
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PRE-INDUCTION ORIENTATION IN SCHOOLS 


body, eager to do his share, conscious of the 
problems to be solved by the war and the 
peace, able in the use of printed and spoken 
word, and ready for training in a military job. 

Pre-induction training might also include 
the development of the future inductees’ po- 
tential leadership qualities. One of the most 
urgent needs is for young men capable of 
becoming good corporals, and sergeants, as 
well as commissioned officers. Leadership 
is a rather elusive thing to define, but for our 
purpose we can consider a leader as a person 
who can instruct others and inspire them to 
follow him energetically and enthusiastically. 
The school should not overlook any oppor- 
tunities to develop skill in this respect. Boys 
who are potential leaders should be given 
special opportunities in school clubs, ath- 
letic teams, and assembly programs to de- 
velop this ability. 

It is equally important chat all boys, 
whether leaders or not, should learn how to 
obey. Obedience, from general to private, 
is one of the cardinal virtues of a soldier. 
The range of possible contributions by vari- 
ous activities of the school is broad. The 
whole boy is involved and by the same 
token, every aspect of his training. Each 
school will decide for itself what aspect 
of the pre-induction training program it 
will initiate and how its curriculum will be 
adjusted to make its voluntary contribution 
to meeting the needs of the future soldiers to 
whom it is responsible. 


CauTIONS FOR COUNSELORS 


The principle of guiding youth today does 
not differ greatly from guidance in pre-war 
days, but the job is more difficult. Today 
the counselor must be familiar not only with 
civilian occupations but also with the oc- 
cupations of the Armed Services and the re- 
quirements of training for these occupations. 
Several cautions should be considered when 
advising boys concerning their future mili- 
tary service: 


1. If the Army needs a man in a par- 
ticular job and the man is qualified, the 
chances are that he will be assigned to that 
work but the inductee must realize that he 
will be given the job to do that most needs 
doing. 
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2. Initial classification and assignments 
are not final. As a man evidences quali- 
fications for more important or responsible 
work, his officers will note that fact and 
recommend his classification to the highest 
level of Army work for which they feel he 
is qualified. 


3. Not all boys should be advised to 
participate in a vigorous program of physi- 
cal exercise. A sound program of physical 
fitness should be based upon good educa- 
tional practices. To have boys drilling in 
gym suits in the snow or to require strenu- 
ous exercises of all boys indicates lack of 
educational vision. 


4. Boys who are ambitious to become 
airmen should be advised of the high 
physical and mental standards for this type 
of military service. It would be considered 
ened guidance practice to encourage stu- 

ents who obviously are unable to meet 
the physical requirements to take courses 
in pre-flight aeronautics with the idea that 
they might become pilots. In comparison 
with the number of technicians such as air- 
plane engine mechanic, the Air Corps needs 
relatively few pilots. 


5. Many boys interested in qualifying 
for the Army gg Training Program 
will request advice as to the type of pre- 
induction training they need. The group 
of men selected to attend colleges at the 
end of their basic training period is a highly 
important group, but a relatively small one. 


The kind of preparation which these men 
will need differs significantly from that re- 
quired by the mass of prospective inductees, 
but the common needs previously mentioned 
are fundamental. These boys are destined 
to provide high level technical and pro- 
fessional services; the foundation of their 
college training must be given them in high 
school. Approximately 20 per cent of the 
boys graduating from high school will qualify 
for the Army Specialized Training Program 
where they will be trained in such fields as 
medicine, engineering, languages, science, 
mathematics, and psychology. The War 
Department recommends that the selected 
students who may qualify for such advanced 
training emphasize in their high school cur- 
riculum such subjects as mathematics, phys- 
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ics, history, English, and foreign languages, 
if an aptitude for languages is evident. 

Under the PIT program, needs of the Army 
are presented to civilian training agencies 
by the War Department and the U. S. Office of 
Education. The Civilian Pre-Induction Train- 
ing Branch, a unit of the Army Service Forces, 
analyzes Army training manuals and train- 
ing procedures, questions officers responsible 
for training, and studies soldier opinion. 
Out of the data collected, it defines needs 
which schools can help meet and interprets 
these needs to those responsible for civilian 
education. Through the U. S. Office of 
Education, the Civilian Pre-Induction Train- 
ing Branch seeks the recommendations of 
educators as to specific ways in which the 
schools might provide pre-induction train- 
ing to meet these needs. Bulletins outlining 
Army needs for pre-induction training, jointly 
prepared by the U. S. Office of Education 
and the War Department, have been dis- 
tributed to the schools of the nation. 


OCCUPATIONS 


(These materials are available through the 
officer in each Service Command Headquarters, 
who is responsible for the pre-induction 
training activities in his area.) 

Lieutenant General Brehon Somervell in 
addressing educators recently stated, ‘‘Pre- 
Induction Training and post-induction train- 
ing are parts of the same essential process. 
You are concerned with the whole boy. We 
are concerned with the whole soldier. They 
are one and the same person. The future 
soldier has vital needs which should be met 
prior to his induction. Job skills, physical 
fitness, sound basic education, and, above all, 
the will to fight: these are needs common 
to all soldiers. School men and military | 
men share a common purpose and common 


problems. We are all teachers. We are all 
determined to achieve the same goal. We are 
all dealing in terms of humanity. In our 


hands rests the responsibility for the genera- 
tion that will free the world. There can be 
no more important job than this."’ | 
| 
| 


War Service Counselors in the Schools 


FREDERICK A. ZEHRER' 


Captain, A. U. S., Civilian Pre-Induction Training Section, First Service Command Headquarters 


acH scHoot ideally should have one 
E person designated as a Wartime Coun- 
selor. This person should be free from 
hampering administrative and instructional 
duties and be able to devote as much time 
as possible to the job at hand. He should 
be responsible for acquiring and disseminat- 
ing to faculty and students such information 
as: 


(a) The common needs of all soldiers and the 
school's facilities for meeting them. 

(b) The Army’s specialized oa and the 
school’s and community's facilities for 
meeting them. 

(c) The organization of the Army and the 
processes of induction, classification, 
assignment, and training. 

(d) The need for new courses in line with 
Army needs. 

(¢) The sources of information on specific 


phases of the Armed Forces. 

The school and community facilities to 
perform preventive and curative physi- | 
cal, emotional, and educational work 


(f) 


in order that disabling conditions may | § 


be obviated and corrected. 


The school should utilize the best available | 
means of determining and recording each | 
student's level of general mental! ability; 
his mechanical aptitudes; his physical con- 
dition; his special interests; and his emo- 
tional and social maturity. All these factors 
should be evaluated in terms of attempting | 
to determine (at various intervals from at / 
least age fifteen on) a boy’s degree of prepa- 
ration for Army life in order to determine 
desirable next-steps. 





1 Excerpts from a paper given at the National Confer- 
ence of State Supervisors of Occupational Information 
and Guidance, Cincinnati, October, 1943. 
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WAR SERVICE COUNSELORS IN THE SCHOOLS 


The program should provide a ready means 
of identifying those boys for whom a transi- 
tion to Army life may be difficult. Although 
most boys will enter military service with 


, great enthusiasm, many are not prepared for 


the change. A few symptomatic conditions 
such as the following would indicate a need 
for assistance which may be handled by a 
professionally trained counselor or referred 
by him to a mental hygiene unit in the 
community: the boy for whom being away 
from home is a major problem; the youth 
who is embarrassed in physical education 
about dressing and undressing before others; 
one who has seclusive tendencies; and one 
who is always violating the rules or other- 
wise presents evidence of resenting authority. 
The program of the National Selective Ser- 
vice which invokes the Cooperative Report 
of local schools to State Selective Service is a 
logical outcome of the recognition of this 
need. 


Recorps IMpoRTANT 


The school should have a system of record 
keeping which is functional and cumulative. 
Beyond the recording of academic grades, test 
scores, measures of aptitude, and physical 
condition, the form should include notation 
of important personal-social characteristics. 
Theneed in Service for indications of initiative 
and leadership as well as sound work habits 
isa major one. Again, let us not wait until 
a boy is ready to leave school to record his 
status and past performance: it is necessary 
to start early and recognize minor deviations 
from normal in order to provide remedial 
measures and positive guidance. 

When a boy leaves school, before or at 
graduation, there should be at hand a sum- 
mary of his record which is available to him 
personally, not merely existing in the school’s 
file. For this purpose the Educational Experi- 
ence Summary card (see Occupations, May, 
1943, page 666) has been devised and dis- 


| tributed to schools by the War Department. 


The Army is particularly interested in an 
inductee’s record of work experiences, hob- 
bies, rank in class, and evidence of leadership 
qualities. Students who have had vocational 
training should be given Form 114 as a sup- 
plementary statement. 
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The Army now records evidence of pre- 
induction training on the soldier's Qualifica- 
tion Card (Form 20) at the Reception Center. 
Every boy should be impressed with the 
purpose and importance of presenting the 
facts of his own education and achievement 
to the Army in the clearest and best authenti- 
cated form. He may do this either by leaving 
his E. E. S. with his local Selective Service 
Board at the time of registration (with in- 
structions to include it with his Form 221) 
or by giving it to the interviewer at the 
Reception Center. The latter method is now 
followed in most states, but steps now in 
process will encourage deposit with Local 
Boards. In at least one state in the First 
Service Command the local boards have al- 
ready been instructed to accept the cards and 
send them to the Induction Station with the 
inductee’s other forms. 

Records on other forms than the E. E. S. 
will not be refused, but for convenience and 
uniformity the War Department is empha- 
sizing the general adoption of the E. E. S. 
procedure. 

The program should make some provision 
to impress a boy with the importance of the 
Army tests and the Reception Center inter- 
view as they affect initial classification and 
assignment. He should be encouraged to re- 
port about himself candidly and completely. 


Osjectivgs 


The program should embody group efforts 
in acquainting youth with the organization 
of the Army; the processes of induction, 
classification, and assignment; the oppor- 
tunities for special training in Service; the 
opportunities to further his education in the 
Army; the new social adjustment necessarily 
imposed by group living; the opportunities 
for promotion; the need for trained special- 
ists in all Services; and the kinds of training 
useful as a basis for military specialization. 

Homeroom programs; extra-curricular ac- 
tivities; assemblies; speakers; movies; radio 
programs; recordings; film-strips; library 
displays and reference shelves; bulletin 
boards; pamphlets; discussion groups; pre- 
induction clubs; exhibits; guided reading in 
relation to course work (¢.g., in English or 
Social Studies); and supplementary indi- 
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vidual conferences can be utilized to attain 
this objective. 

The Wartime Counselor should hold regu- 
lar sessions with faculty members as part of 
in-service training in order that a// youth 
may be reached. He should make his office 
the center for all up-to-date information on 
pre-induction training needs and the source 
of data on all of the Armed Services. 

He should be certain that Curriculum 
Committees have the official statements of 
Army needs with respect to English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, health, and the various 
vocational areas. He is also in a strategic 
position to interpret to teachers, as a guide 
in determining points of emphasis in their 
courses or individual conferences, the re- 
actions of the prospective inductees. 

The Wartime Counselor should allocate 
considerable time for working with students 
individually. If he is available, easily ap- 
proachable; if he knows the official state- 
ments of Army needs and opportunities; if 
he knows Army life, the counselor can supple- 
ment the group methods and assist youth in 
preparing for the future. He should develop, 
with the faculty, criteria by which they can 
judge when his services are needed in order 
that boys will be referred to him. In addi- 
tion he should welcome students who initiate 
their own requests for his assistance. He is 
in a position to plan programs to remedy 
deficiencies, to enhance skills, to insure full 
development of latent capacities. 

He should have a well-indexed kit of 
materials on pre-induction training and in- 
formation related to the Armed Forces. 

The program should make definite pro- 
vision for checking the status and individual 
programs of all 16- and 17-year-olds (regard- 
less of grade level) to see that the pre-induction 
common and specific training needs are being 
met. 

The program should include a plan for 
follow-up of boys after school-leaving until 
they enter the Army. The Counselor should 
be available for assistance and render the 
same services to those who have left school 
as he does to the current students. 

Service of a pre-induction nature might 
well be provided for men who have been 
out of school for some time. The school is 
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in an excellent position to offer assistance in 
answering many questions on such points as 
Army allotments, medical care of dependents, | 
insurance opportunities, responsibilities for | 
civilian obligations while in service, and 
related problems. 


Minimum LisRary 


The following materials may be recom- 
mended as a minimum library for the War- 
time Counselor, regardless of the size of | 
school : 

1. The publications of the Civilian Pre- 
Induction Training Branch. (The outlines | 
in Fundamentals of Electricity, Machines, 
Shopwork, Radio, and Automotive Mechanics, | 
as well as Driver Education and Army Clerical | 
Procedures. Recently a bulletin was pub- 
lished on Pre-Induction Training in Voca- 
tional Schools, Vocational Departments and | 
Trade Schools, with vocational training | 
supplementary bulletins in Auto Mechanics, | 
Machine Shop Practice, Aircraft Maintenance, 
and Electrical Signal Communications. Soon 
to be released are such materials as: The 
Guidance of Prospective Inductees; Pre-Induc-| 
tion Needs in War Issues and Orientation to th 
Army; PIT Needs in Languages and Reading; 
PIT Needs in Mathematics; PIT Needs im 
Health; and Introduction to the Army—the 
latter is an outlined orientation program 
for out-of-school and in-school potential 
inductees.) 

2. Our Armed Forces. (Prepared by U. S.| 
Infantry Association in cooperation with| 
the U. S. Office of Education. Published 
by The Infantry Journal, 1115 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.) 

3. AR 61j-26. (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C.) This book 
contains the specifications for Army jobs 
and information about civilian jobs which} 
have Army counterparts. 

4. Opportunities in the Armed Forces by 
M. Lehman and M. Yarmon. (The Viking 
Press, New York City.) 

5. Guidance Manual for the High School 
Victory Corps. CU. S. Office of Education.) 

6. Fifty Questions and Answers on th) 
Army's Specialized Training Program. (Wat} 
Department, Army Specialized Training| 
Division.) 

7. Vocational Guidance for Victory—Th 
Counselor's Wartime Manual. (September, 
1942, issue of Occupations Magazine.) 
Out of print. 
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THE ARMY TRAINS ITS SPECIALISTS 


8. The Armed Forces Institute. (War 
Department, Special Services Division.) 

. Education for Victory. (Bi-weekly 
publication of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion.) 

10. Semi-Monthly List. (Published by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 


The Wartime Counselor should be ad- 
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vised, also, to keep in touch with: 


Local Selective Service Boards. 

Local offices of the U. S. Employment 
Service. 

Local offices of the federally aided train- 
ing programs; such as, Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers, 
Vocational Training for Rural Courses, 
and Training Within Industry. 


The Army Trains Its Specialists 


C. E. HIXON: 
Colonel, General Staff Corps, Deputy Director of Personnel, Headquarters, A. S. F. 


Tz Army Spscia.izep Training Program 
is designed to provide a continuous flow 
of high-grade technicians and specialists 
needed by the various Arms and Services. 
To meet the objective, qualified soldiers are 
sent to colleges and universities selected by 
the War Department for one or more 12-week 
terms of prescribed study in fields in which 
the Army’s own training facilities are insuf- 
ficient in extent or character. Soldier- 
trainees under the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program are on active duty, in uniform, 
and receive regular Army pay. There is no 
obligation on the part of ASTP soldiers to 
serve in the Army for a longer period than 
that which is required of any other soldier. 
Selection for participation in the ASTP 
is made from among eligible enlisted 
men in the Army on the basis of aptitude, 
academic background, and score on the Army 
General Classification Test, which is given 


| to all soldiers at the Reception Center. 
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In addition, soldiers under 22 years old 
must have had at least a high school educa- 
tion, including prescribed work in mathe- 
matics. Those in this age group who have 
had more than two years of college must have 
a substantial background in at least one 
foreign language—or their college work 
must have included a minimum of one 

' This paper was given at the National Conference of 
State Supervisors of Occupational Information and 


Guidance, Cincinnati, Octo 4. (See Occupations, 
November, p. 141.) 


year of physics, mathematics, or biology. 

Soldiers 22 years of age or over must have 
successfully completed at least a year of 
college. They must have a substantial back- 
ground in one or more foreign languages, or 
their college work must have included a 
year of mathematics and physics or biology. 
Those who had more than three years of 
college must have majored in engineering 
pre-medicine or pre-dentistry, or they must 
have a substantial background in one or more 
foreign languages. 

Eligibility requirements will undergo mi- 
nor revisions from time to time in conformity 
with Army needs. 


EaRMARKING MgEN 


As a means of accelerating the flow of 
eligible soldiers into the ASTP, pre-induction 
mental examinations are administered to 
earmark men for the Program prior to their 
entering the Army on active duty. The tests 
are given jointly by the Army and Navy 
every spring and fall. The first of these 
tests was held April 2, 1943, at most high 
schools and colleges in the United States. 
The next test—known as the Army-Navy 
College Qualifying Test (A-12, V-12)—was 
scheduled for November g at most high 
schools, preparatory schools, and colleges 
in the United States. The test is open to 
men who will have reached their 17th birth- 
day but not their 22nd birthday before March 
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1, 1944, who are not in the Armed Forces, 
and who are high school graduates or will 
graduate on completion of their current 
term. An opportunity to designate a pref- 
erence of branch of service—Army or Navy— 
is afforded to all who take the test. 

Military scholarships, which entitle the 
holders to basic phase instruction in the 
ASTP, are offered to 17-year-olds who pass the 
pre-induction mental test, who designate 
Army preference, who enlist in the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, and who will not reach 
their 18th birthday prior to entering the 
AST Reserve Program. Holders of the mili- 
tary scholarships are sent to colleges and 
universities selected by the War Department. 
The scholarship covers payment by the 
government of cost of instruction, messing, 
housing, and such medical service as is 
customary at the institution. 


A.S.T.P. Reservists 


ASTP Reservists are on inactive duty and 
wear civilian attire except during ROTC in- 
struction when they wear ROTC uniforms. 
At the end of the term in which the Reservist 
reaches his 18th birthday, he is placed on 
active military duty and is sent to an Army 
Replacement Training Center for the pre- 
scribed basic military training. On com- 
pletion of that training he is screened for 
continuation in the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program. If found qualified, he is as- 
signed to a particular field of study at an 
Army Specialized Training Unit located at a 
college or university. 

For enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, the following physical requirements, 
as a rule, apply: 

Height: minimum, 
6 feet 6 inches. 

Weight: in proportion to height. 

Eyes: minimum visual acuity 20/200 with- 
out glasses, correctible with glasses to 
20/40 in each eye. 

Ears: hearing must be normal (15/15) in 
each ear for whispered voice. 

No chronic or venereal disease. 


5 feet; maximum, 


The above requirements are expressed in 
general terms and should not be regarded as 
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all-inclusive or final. It is not feasible to 
cite physical requirements in detail here. 

Instructions on how to enroll in the En-| 
listed Reserve Corps are furnished to the 
qualified candidate by the headquarters of 
the service command in which he resides, 
upon receipt of notification from the qualified 
applicant that he desires to accept the scholar- 
ship. 

The AST Reserve Program opened at a} 
number of colleges and universities on Av-| 
gust 9, 1943. The Reservists who began their 
training on that date were the first group of 
eligibles chosen from those who qualified 
in the pre-induction test administered April 
2, 1943, and whose 18th birthday did nor 
occur prior to August 15, 1943. This group 
was limited to those who designated Army 
preference or who did not indicate any | 
preference in the April 2 test. 

Each successful candidate was notified by 
the War Department of his eligibility. He 
was also informed, in the same special notice, 
that if he was not already in the Enlisted) 
Reserve Corps, he was required to become a 
member before he could be granted an ASTRP 
military scholarship. A maximum quota} 
of 25,000 of these Reservists at any one time 
has been authorized. This is in addition to] 
the quota of 150,000 set for the number of| 
soldiers participating in the Army Specialiaat 
Training Program at any one time. 

Any among the 17-year-olds who pass the} 
pre-induction mental test but are not candi- 
dates for military scholarships under the| 
AST Reserve Program, together with all| 
others who receive satisfactory scores in the| 
pre-induction test, are instructed to present 
their qualifying notices to Army authorities| 
after induction. These qualifying notices! 
entitle them to be sent, after induction, to 
special Army training stations for their basic 
military training. Upon the satisfactory 
completion of their basic military training, 
they are assigned, if they qualify, to Army 
Specialized Training. } 

Candidates whose grades in the pre-induc-| 
tion test are not high enough for eligibility 
in the Program are not primarily disqualified 
for that reason. Their selection is still pos-| 
sible after they enter the Army, since the 
Army General Classification Test then serves 
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as a further opportunity for determining 
eligibility. All soldiers who receive a quali- 
fying score in the Army General Classification 
Test and meet other requirements outlined 
above, are automatically interviewed for the 
Program sometime during their basic mili- 
tary training period. 

ASTP Reservists have a uniform course 
of studies comprising English, history, geog- 
raphy, mathematics, and sciences. ASTP 
soldier-trainees pursue studies in any one of a 
number of major fields, including: Aero- 
nautical Engineering, Chemical Engineering, 
Civil Engineering. Electrical Engineering 


| (Communications and Power), Marine Engi- 


neering, Sanitary Engineering, Medicine, 


| Dentistry, Veterinary Medicine, Personnel 


Psychology, Languages and Foreign Area 
Study, Surveying, Internal Combustion En- 
gines Specialization, Acoustics and Optics, 
Military and Physical Training. 

In keeping with the constantly changing 
demand schedules of the Arms and Services, 
curricula are modified from time to time. 

The various ASTP curricula extend from a 
single 12-week term to eight 12-week terms, 
with the exception of medical and dental cur- 


| ticula which are the standard length of the 
| various accredited professional schools. 


Training in engineering prepares soldiers 
for assignment in the Army Air Forces, 
Army Ground Forces, and Army Service 
Forces, the Corps of Engineers, Chemical 
Warfare Service, and Ordnance. Trainees 


| in medicine and allied fields are prepared for 
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service in the Medical Department wherever 
United States troops are stationed. Trainees 
in personnel psychology are utilized by the 
Adjutant General's Department; foreign 
area and language experts are trained to meet 
the needs of the Ground Forces, the Signal 
Corps, Military Intelligence Service, the 
Office of the Provost Marshal General, and 
other agencies. 

The successful trainee advances from term 
to term to the completion of his course. All 
soldier-trainees are subject to call to other 
active duty at all times. Graduates of the 
Program receive a certificate from the Army 
on completion of their prescribed work in the 
ASTP. It is expected that, because all their 
academic work is at the college level, they 
will receive college credits for the work com- 
pleted satisfactorily. 

Availability of graduates of the ASTP for 
consideration for admission to Officer Candi- 
date School has been emphasized by the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army. This should not be 
interpreted to imply that the graduate of the 
ASTP will be assigned directly to Officer Can- 
didate School upon completion of his course 
of instruction. He will be assigned to 
some Arm or Service where his special qualifi- 
cations and the recommendations of the 
Commandant of the AST Unit will be given 
due consideration. 

The ASTP and the ASTRP are under direc- 
tion of the Army Specialized Training Divi- 
sion, Army Service Forces. 


Guidance in the Armed Forces Institute 


HERBERT G. ESPY 


Lieutenant Colonel, A. U. S. Education Branch, Army Education and Information Division 


 - Unrrep Srates Armed Forces In- 
stitute’ was established in April, 1942. 
It was intended to provide for enlisted men 
in the Army suitable opportunities to con- 
tinue school careers interrupted by war, to 
undertake special studies to increase their 
eficiency as soldiers, to maintain those per- 
* See Occupations, XXI, March, 1943, p. 515. 


sonal interests which would help them later 
to assume their responsibilities as citizens. 

In the beginning the Army Institute, as it 
was then called, was merely a correspondence 
school of a type which had long demonstrated 
its usefulness in this country’s military ser- 
vices. Its offering included 64 courses in 
subjects having obvious usefulness for mili- 
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tary men—mathematics, applied science, and 
technical courses for the most part. In addi- 
tion it helped men to enroll for hundreds of 
regular extension courses offered by some 
eighty colleges and universities cooperating 
with the Institute. Since that time, the In- 
stitute’s services have so expanded and de- 
veloped as to merit the full attention of 
civilian educational leaders. 

The Institute’s program is based on thor- 
ough research. General Frederick H. Os- 
born, the Director of the Special Service Di- 
vision, has developed a research organization 
utilizing some of the country’s most able 
investigators. The Research Branch makes 
continuous studies of the personal attitudes, 
desires, and interests of enlisted men in the 
Army, both in this country and overseas. 
Before the Institute was established, research 
studies had shown that many soldiers earn- 
estly desired opportunity to use some of their 
time for study. Naturally the soldiers who 
had the most education were the ones who 
most desired to have more. It was apparent 
that for soldiers whose average level of school- 
ing was the highest of all the armies of the 
world, there would have to be extensive op- 
portunities for further schooling. 

Some military men reacted to this demand 
with a certain amount of misgiving. They 
feared that it might be dangerous to meet the 
strong interest in education. They believed 
that men given the opportunity to use their 
off-duty time for study might be distracted 
from the urgent necessity of learning to be 
soldiers. These anxieties were, however, 
soon dispelled. Soldiers given the free oppor- 
tunity to study subjects of their choice 
showed their overwhelming preference for 
subjects which would help them meet the 
challenge of their military duties. Month 
by month as the Institute's enrollment 
mounted, at first slowly and then more 
rapidly, the figures showed that the courses 
the men were seeking in largest numbers— 
arithmetic, clerical training, technical sub- 
jects—were those which their own com- 
manding officers would probably have recom- 
mended. 

During its early months the Institute was of 
necessity concerned largely with the physical 
problems of making its offerings available to 
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soldiers wherever they might be. At Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, a smoothly functioning 
organization was set up for handling corre. 
spondence courses promptly, so that men 
might receive them even on the distant is- 
lands of the farthest seas. It used air-mail 
and official Army photo-mail. It arranged 
for the organization of overseas branches in 
both hemispheres. In one of its happiest 
developments it opened its program to full 
participation of personnel in the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard. Conse- 
quently its courses are offered to men and 
women in all our Armed Forces, and officers 
of the War Department and officers of the 
Navy Department cooperate closely in plan- 
ning and administering its educational pro- 
gram. But its efforts have not been chiefly 
directed at the development of adequate 
physical facilities. There are other develop- 
ments more directly deserving the interest of 
counselors. 

One major need for effective guidance ser- 
vice for the enrollees of the Armed Forces 
Institute has grown out of the increased range 
of its curriculum. When the Institute dis- 
tributed its first catalog about a year ago it 
offered only some 60 courses of its own. 
In the second catalog, which is now being 
prepared for the printer, there will be several 
hundred courses. In addition to courses in 
basic elementary subjects for men not far 
above the level of mere literacy, there are 
scores of subjects at high school and technical 
school levels, as well as many in standard teach 
college and university subjects. The Institute | sound 
has discovered that thousands of men come } much 
for advice in planning their educational pro-} But 
grams and in selecting their courses. The | SPecta 
greatly increased range of subjects now avail- } 1§N¢« 
able will surely increase both the number and have 
the challenge of the requests for counsel and | likely 
information. the I 

In some subjects the Armed Forces Institute Alask 
has developed special types of courses to meet | “S hi 
the needs of its enrollees. A year ago when th 
the Army was urgently in need of more radio | “* ™ 
operators, the Institute’s Editorial Staff | who s 
working in cooperation with the Signal me hn 
Corps, developed a series of self-teaching | “7%” 
phonograph records which, without the ser- | 
vice of a teacher, and without even the assist- 
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ance of anyone skilled in radio reception, was 
very efficiently used to teach radio code to 
thousands of men in classes here and over- 
seas. 

A new system of teaching spoken languages 
iseven more popular in the Army. Utilizing 
the most up-to-date contributions of Amer- 
ica’s linguistic scientists, the Army Educa- 
tion and Information Division's Education 
Branch, under the general direction of Colonel 
Francis T. Spaulding, is now producing for 
the Institute a series of highly effective 
courses in the world's major spoken languages. 
To anyone who is well acquainted with the 


| teaching of foreign languages in our schools, 


both the popularity and the effectiveness of 
the War Department's language courses will 
be most encouraging, although it should 
not be expected that an Army in wartime 
could develop language instruction superior 
to what the schools and colleges could 
evolve. However, the favorable interest of 
school and college teachers indicates that 
the Institute’s Basic Courses in spoken lan- 
guages may perhaps later make a significant 
contribution to this important field. 

The language courses and the radio course 
just mentioned are alike in one important fea- 
ture. They are almost wholly ‘‘self-teach- 
ing.’’ They tell the student what to do, they 
show him just how to do it, they help him 
test his own progress and eliminate his de- 
ficiencies. Because both of these courses 
teach the student to make and interpret 
sounds, the self-teaching materials make 
much use of phonograph records. 

But the Institute has developed many other 
special self-teaching courses. They were de- 
signed to meet needs which schools seldom 
have to meet. The Institute's students are 
likely to be remote. It may be assumed that 
the Institute has thousands of students in 
Alaska, in Iceland, in North Africa, that it 
has hundreds of students on Guadalcanal and 
on other islands whose names do not get into 
the newspapers. There are other thousands 
who serve on isolated outposts, on guard duty 
in searchlight detachments, at emergency 


| landing fields, or on alert against an enemy 


who may never come. These men have 
plenty of work to do, but they must stand 
fast without much help from other people. 
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They may indeed be so alone that even mails 
do not reach them regularly. For these men 
the Institute designed its ‘‘self-teaching™ 
courses in standard subjects which most of us 
would undoubtedly prefer to study under 
skilled teachers. But for these students the 
teaching itself must be wholly contained 
within the covers of the self-teaching text and 
its accompanying practice books. It is 
gratifying to know of the most helpful way 
in which the educational publishers and 
many of this country's finest text-book writ- 
ers have worked without stint in coopera- 
tion with the Institute's Editorial Staff in 
order to provide for the isolated service man 
the best possible materials for study in his 
“thinking time." 

A further development in the Institute's 
program merits brief mention. The Institute 
provides material for classes and study groups 
wherever it is needed. No sooner had the 
“self-teaching’’ texts for the isolated soldier 
been announced than there came to the War 
Department so many requests for these mate- 
rials as quickly to exhaust all available sup- 
plies. Education officers find that the ‘‘self- 
teaching’’ texts are extremely useful even for 
members of the classes which they help to 
organize in the camps. In brief, then, the 
Institute provides not merely instruction in a 
wide range of subjects, but also teaching 
materials for a number of types of courses. 
For example, a man who needs a course in 
““review arithmetic’’ may oBtain it as a corre- 
spondence course, as a self-teaching course, or 
as a locally organized class-instruction course. 
He may count on the Institute to help him 
decide what to learn and how to learn it. 

The range of the Institute's curriculum both 
as to subjects and as to methods of instruction 
is, however, one of the lesser aspects of its 
obligation to provide guidance service for its 
students. For, as it helps its students to 
utilize the present, it must, of course, help 
them prepare for the future. 

Anyone who is old enough to remember 
what happened at the end of the fighting in 
the last war will understand why the Insti- 
tute has made every effort to be ready to meet 
the needs of young men and women as they 
leave the services and undertake to find their 
places in civilian institutions. 
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The college registrar wants no more of the 
mistaken generosity which assumed that time 
spent in service was equal to time in college, 
and which admitted many young people to 
studies in which they failed for want of ade- 
quate preparation. 


Tue ACCREDITATION PROGRAM 


In order to avoid a repetition of the un- 
happy “‘blanket credit’’ policy of the last 
war, and in order at the same time to give the 
returning service man a proper chance to get 
the admission credit he truly deserves, the 
United States Armed Forces Institute has de- 
veloped a special accreditation program. 

The Institute does not grant credits or de- 
gtees. It is not chartered as a degree-granting 
institution. None of its students gets any 
academic credit until he receives it on the 
books of some other school or college. But 
the Institute is actively concerned in helping 
its enrollees to obtain suitable credit and in 
helping other schools and colleges to deter- 
mine what kinds and amounts of credit should 
be awarded to them. To this end the Insti- 
tute has sought the counsel and assistance of 
many organizations and institutions. The 
great regional accrediting associations have 
worked with the Institute and have indorsed 
its accrediting program. Because of its close 
relation to American colleges and universities, 
the American Council on Education has given 
most valuable assistance. Hundreds of 
schools and colleges throughout the country 
have already taken official action indicating 
their indorsement and acceptance of the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute accrediting service for 
Armed Forces personnel. 

The essential functions of this accreditation 
plan are in brief: The Institute will assist the 
individual to supply to schools and colleges 
the best available evidence of his actual com- 
petence in a particular field of work or study. 
The Institute will not undertake to determine 
what credit should be given to any individual 
by any school or college. That determina- 
tion can only be made by the school or col- 
lege. In order that the decision may be 
made as accurately as possible the Institute 
will undertake to supply to the school or 
college several types of information, as a part 
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of its accreditation report which will be as- 
sembled on request of the individual to whom | 
it pertains. The report will usually contain 
results on educational achievement tests 
which the Institute has provided. } 
The purpose of the tests is to give the man | 
a chance to show, in terms that school officers 
can readily understand and interpret in rela- | 
tion to their own local standards, just what 
he is capable of doing. (It must be remem- 
bered that military experience includes a 
great deal of training, much of it not organ: ( 
ized in formal school instruction, and little | 
of it completely comparable to the curricula | 
of civilian schools and colleges.) The en- 
rollee who has taken Institute courses in 
ordinary school or college subjects will, of 
course, normally take accreditation tests in 
them. Moreover, even though he has not| 
been enrolled for organized instruction he will | 
be given tests in any subject in which it seems | 
probable that he may be able to demonstrate 
competence. 
In addition to scores of tests in special sub- 
jects in these fields, the Institute has highly; 
developed tests for use in measuring the gen-| 
eral level of a man's educational maturity. 
These tests will help the man who may have} 
been out of school or college for some time 
and whose military experiences may have 
added much to his educational stature. In 
order that schools and colleges may have 
every facility in determining the relevance of} 
these tests to their own curricula and to their 
own local standards, they will be able to ob-| 
tain civilian forms of the Institute tests from | 
the American Council on Education. 
The dependability of the tests is vouched | 
for by the fact that they are selected or con-} 
structed by some of America's leading experts 
in this field, and also by the fact that the tests | 
are both passed upon by outstanding authori | 
ties and subjected to intensive field try-out 
both in civilian schools and colleges and in 
army posts. | 
In addition to the test results, the Insti- 
tute’s accreditation reports to schools and) 
colleges will contain official data indicating | 
the individual's training in Army schools, 
the nature of his activities in the military | 
jobs to which he has been assigned, and any| 
supplementary information available. 
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GUIDANCE IN THE ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 


Because some men find that a high school 
diploma is required for their admission to cer- 
tain types of specialized service schools, the 
Institute has frequent occasion to assist in the 
selection of high school level courses to help 
men complete requirements for diplomas 
while they are still in service. The counseling 
of such students is sometimes made difficult 
by the fact that they may have done less than 
one or two years of high school work, with 
very unpromising grades. In other instances 
difficulty arises from the expectation on the 
part of high school principals that the Insti- 
tute should be able to report just how many 
hours a student devoted to a correspondence 
course in trigonometry, or to supply the syl- 
labus of a course which the man may have 
taken in some service school, or perhaps even 
to decide for the principal what amount of 
credit he should recommend. 

It is to be expected that these difficulties 
will greatly diminish as school officers be- 
come better acquainted with the purpose and 
the possibilities of the Institute accreditation 
service. 

Officers at the Institute earnestly hope also 
that the young men and women in the ser- 
vices may increasingly benefit from a service 
which the schools and colleges can give most 
effectively. Every school or college will be 
doing an important service if it will under- 
take to see to it that its own students are well 
informed about the educational opportunities 
which are available to them in the Armed 
Forces. Those who are about to leave school 
to enter the service should be helped to plan 
their selection of courses. Those who have 
already entered the service have also been 
gteatly helped by some enterprising institu- 
tions which have advised them by mail. 

The experience of the Institute should be 
encouraging to those who are uncertain about 
the wisdom or practicability of trying to do 
guidance by mail. Most men would agree 
that counseling is most satisfactory when 
counselor and student sit down to talk in- 
formally across the desk. Some may even 
believe that no guidance should be attempted 
in any other way. But when the Institute 
receives hundreds of letters from young men 
and women thousands of miles away, it does 
its best to answer their questions intelli- 
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gently, to analyze their problems wisely, to 
help them sympathetically. For those who 
have already filled out the Institute's registra- 
tion forms, the counselors at the Institute 
have considerable information at hand. For 
those who merely write briefly for advice 
much less can be done at once. Fortunately, 
the Institute has the services of exceptionally 
capable personnel. Their successful experi- 
ence in the development of guidance programs 
in civilian life has undoubtedly contributed 
to their skill in devising new techniques to 
meet the needs of the thousands of young men 
and women who depend on them for guidance. 

Even though its students are already en- 
rolled in the tens of thousands, every applica- 
tion which comes to the Institute for course 
enrollment, for accreditation service, or for 
advice or information is carefully considered 
to identify any guidance problems which re- 
quire special attention. 

It is the policy of the Institute to see to it 
that, no matter how numerous its enroll- 
ments may become, its students shall con- 
tinue to have the attention of specialists. 

The day will come when that ideal may 
well require enormous effort. As the war 
proceeds toward its successful conclusion the 
Institute may be expected to establish 
branches in great centers of troop concentra- 
tions throughout the world. To supply and 
to staff these branches is not an easy task, but 
it is a simple and easy undertaking when con- 
trasted with the educatiorial challenge which 
will confront us all when the fighting stops. 
Then young men and women by the hundreds 
of thousands will look forward eagerly to the 
resumption of their educational careers. Mil- 
lions more will wait even less patiently for 
the chance to come home to civilian jobs. 
Even though the War Department uses every 
possible resource to return them home as 
rapidly as is consistent with military neces- 
sity, there will be months of waiting for 
many of them. What is done for them then 
will surely influence in a large degree their 
readiness to assume their proper personal re- 
sponsibilities when they reach home again. 
The Institute must, therefore, have its plans 
shaped to meet both the present personal 
needs of its soldier students and the future 
prospects of young citizens. 








Counseling Comes to the Work-Bench 


CAROLYN L. McGOWAN 
Chief, Employee Adjustment Section, Office of the Secretary of War 


A“ INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT in personnel 
administration in industry resulting from 
our conversion to a wartime economy is the 
growth of employee counseling. Although 
not all programs of counseling in industry 
are a direct outgrowth of the present emer- 
gency, the enforced changes in the character 
of the war labor market have been responsible, 
in large measure, for their rapid expansion. 

Industry is mobilized for the task of equip- 
ping the largest armed force this country has 
ever assembled for the purpose of waging a 
war which is almost wholly mechanized. It 
has the obligation to achieve and maintain 
maximum production in the face of a dwin- 
dling skilled labor market and of the loss to 
the Armed Forces of scores of experienced 
workers. Replacements have been made from 
hitherto untapped labor sources. Repre- 
sented in this new army of civilian workers 
are hundreds of thousands of *‘raw recruits."’ 
Many have never worked before; an increas- 
ingly large number are women adding to 
home responsibilities jobs formerly held by 
men. Others have been uprooted from famil- 
iar surroundings and moved to totally differ- 
ent communities where rapid adjustments 
had to be made. The sociological and psy- 
chological effects upon workers which were 
reflected in production could not long be ig- 
nored. 

It soon became apparent that the problems 
which management faced in meeting produc- 
tion schedules were not traceable to material 
and plant shortages or to the loss of skilled 
workers alone. These problems reflected in 
no small degree a lack of adjustment of indi- 
viduals not only to their work but to condi- 
tions under which they were required to live. 
High rates of turnover, poor attendance, and 
slow-downs caused by lowered morale and 
general malcontent became of serious concern 
to management. The basic causes of many 
production problems were traceable to condi- 
tions with whica management had neither 
the time nor immediate resources to cope. 


Employee counselors were introduced to take 


over the responsibility for keeping workers | 


on the job regularly, for raising their morale 
by helping to remove many causes of their 
worries, and by assisting them to become ac- 
customed to the demands of the job and to 
totally new routines. 

The wide variety of duties promptly as- 
signed counselors indicates a certain frus- 
tration felt by management in dealing with 
this new working group who were for the 
most part totally unfamiliar to, and unpre- 
pared for, industrial operations. Counselors’ 
duties were to help these workers adjust to 
this new experience. Explanation of plant 
rules, regulations, and customs; advice on 
safety clothing; assistance in solving per- 
sonal problems of women which could not be 
dealt with by male foremen; supervision over 





— 





special plant facilities for women; assistance | 
in meeting home responsibilities which inter- | 


fered with their attendance and attention to 
work; advice to management on specific 
employment practices designed to effect a 
wider use of skills of women workers; these 


—and many other duties—fell to counselors. 


Wuat MANAGEMENT ExPEcTs 


On the other hand, the language used by 
management itself in describing counselors’ 
duties presents an interesting paradox. Al- 
though counselors have been employed for 
the most part to relieve the immediate pres- 
sures of wartime employment conditions, and 
although many of the problems dealt with at 
the outset have been related directly or in- 
directly to these pressures, management has 
expressed its concept of counseling in such 
terms as these: 


-_- eo 


1. Orientation of new employees: as- | 


sisting them to adjust to new environment, 
to understand rules, regulations, and poli- 
cies governing their employment. 

2. Follow-up of new employees to as- 
sist them in making continuous adjustment. 
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COUNSELING COMES TO THE WORK-BENCH 


3. Counseling with employees on mat- 
ters that cannot be handled judiciously 
through channels of supervision. Such 
matters may relate to personal, family, 
and off-the-job problems and relationships 
in addition to on-the-job problems and 
relationships. 

4. Assistance to foremen and supervisors 
in dealing constructively with workers. 

Service to management in making 
officials aware of on me reactions to 
plant policies and practices. 

6. Advice to management on formula- 
tion of new policies and revision of existing 
practices. 

7. Assistance to health and safety offi- 
cials in determining a need for special ser- 
vices to employees. 

8. Assistance to management in the con- 
trol of absences, turnover, and in the im- 
provement of morale in general. 


Does such a list reflect only an interest in 
alleviating conditions peculiar to wartime 
employment? Or does it not, on the other 
hand, represent good personnel administra- 
tion under any circumstances? 

It is true that these eight major items do 
represent a composite picture of management's 
concept of the counseling function. In indi- 
vidual instances, we find only selected ones 
supplemented by such important but inci- 
dental responsibilities as supervising and 
checking locker and wash rooms, regulating 
the wearing of safety clothing in special types 
of operations, and occasionally, but unfortu- 
nately, administering discipline. These latter 
duties, while necessary under certain circum- 
stances, cannot be looked upon as a continu- 
ing, major concern of responsible management. 
They may be temporary expedients but mem- 
bers of the human family adapt themselves 
fairly readily to a new physical environment, 
and the need for extensive services of this 
character will eventually disappear. What 
will be left then will be the real job of a 
counselor: giving full attention to human 
needs reflected in employment, and interpret- 
ing to central management in an organized 
way the needs, interests, and reactions of em- 
ployees as a means for improving personnel 
administration. 

In performing the duties assigned to them 
the position of counselors in the organization 
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varies. Generally speaking, however, there 
are two patterns: In some industries, coun- 
selors are responsible to plant management; 
in others, they are responsible to personnel 
management. There are advantages and dis- 
advantages to both, depending on the size of 
the organization, the functional and operat- 
ing relationships within, the extent to which 
the philosophy of personnel administration 
permeates the organization, and the extent 
to which plant management is conversant 
with, and sympathetic to, human aspects of 
employment. Other variables also will natu- 
rally govern the place of counselors in the 
organization. It appears to be wise for 
counselors to function as members of a per- 
sonnel office since, ideally, personnel manage- 
ment is a staff responsibility and complete 
dissociation from line operations serves to 
remove counselors from appearing to have 
any connection with an employee's own status 
in the organization. One general rule appears 
to be accepted by management: Regardless 
of their place in the organization, counselors 
have no authority except the “authority of 
ideas."' This rule may be adequately under- 
stood on various levels of management, but 
unless a counselor's actual position in the 
organization is such that this fact is readily 
apparent to employees, confidence of employ- 
ees in the services offered is diminished. 

Curiosity about this new kind of service to 
employees naturally raises the question: 
What kind of people do we find in counseling 
jobs today? We find ministers’ wives, voca- 
tional counselors, home-makers, physical 
education directors, social workers, teachers, 
business executives, nurses, deans of women, 
psychologists, psychiatric social workers, 
personnel administrators, and many who have 
no special qualifications except their interest 
in people and their ability to get along well 
with them. Standards for selection of em- 
ployee counselors? There are none—except 
those management itself applies in individual 
plants. Selection is made on the basis of the 
particular concept of counseling held in each 
instance. 

A confused situation is the inevitable result. 
We find, on the one hand, management ex- 
tremely concerned over its responsibility for 
maintaining services which are intended to 
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build morale, increase production and, in 
general, provide for the well-being of em- 
ployees. On the other hand, we find no clear 
uniformity of opinion as to what these ser- 
vices should include, what kinds of people 
should be selected to render these services, 
or what positions they should hold in the 
organization. There are almost as many dif- 
ferent concepts of counseling as there are 
plants providing the services. If, however, 
the composite picture here drawn from vary- 
ing kinds of duties assigned counselors were 
used as a point of departure for establishing 
some standards for the positions, there would 
be opportunity for approaching some agree- 
ment as to the qualifications needed by per- 
sons to fill the positions and of the status 
they should be accorded in the organization. 

This observation leads to an obvious ques- 
tion: What is the future of employee counsel- 
ing? Before any conclusions can be reached 
as to the future, two basic questions must be 
answered : 

1. Is management ready to accept a share 
of responsibility for the development of in- 
dividuals in its employ? One of the lessons 
we have learned from our experiences during 
the present labor crisis is that the human 
needs and interests of workers must be served 
if the skills and abilities of each are to be de- 
veloped and utilized to their fullest extent. 
This calls for neither paternalism nor pamper- 
ing; it merely calls for recognition of the 
fact that appropriate, well-directed, and con- 
structive assistance to workers in meeting 
their own needs will make them not only 
better workers, but better plant citizens, and 
more responsible members of the community 
at large. 

2. Does industrial management look upon 
counseling merely as a way of meeting an 
emergency need, or does management realize 
that employee counseling can become a sys- 
tematic, coordinated approach for dealing 
uniformly with the human aspects of em- 
ployment? Training Within Industry pro- 
grams of the War Manpower Commission 
have gone a long way toward improving 
supervision and toward awakening super- 
visors to a fuller realization that the work for 
which they are responsible is done by human 
beings whose productive efforts increase as 


OCCUPATIONS 


their personal integrity is assured. How- 
ever excellent the quality of supervision may 
be, it still is management decentralized at its 
most important point of contact with em- 
ployees. Employee counseling can assist 
management in developing a desirable degree 
of uniformity of approach in handling the 
more difficult aspects of human adjustment 
with which supervisors may have neither the 
time nor the experience to deal. It further 
offers an opportunity for reflecting back to 
management in a uniform, coordinated way 
any difficulties experienced by supervisors 
and workers in the line of duty, which need 
attention or correction. 


Basic PRINCIPLES 


If we find management sympathetic toward 
the contribution counseling can make in 
improving the lot of individual workers, both 
within and outside the plant, there are cer- 
tain basic principles that should be followed 
in establishing or developing counseling ser- 
vices. These principles may be summed up as 
follows: 


1. Counseling services should operate as 
a staff function of management. To be most 
effective, counseling should be an integral 
part of personnel management. Participa- 
tion by counselors in the formulation of all 
policies and programs affecting individual 
workers is essential. The status accorded 
counselors is important since it will govern 
the extent of their contribution to the total 
personnel program. 


2. Counseling services should be fully 
understood on all levels of supervision. 
Employee counseling is not, and never 
should be, thought of as a substitute for 
good supervision. The establishment of 
proper working relationships between 
counselors and supervisors will enable 
counselors to supplement supervisory re- 
sponsibilities by assisting supervisors to 
deal more constructively with workers 
under them and by relieving them of the 
more difficult adjustment oe which 
frequently require special skill. 


3. Counseling services should be fully 
understood by employees. It should be ap- 
parent in all ways that confidences entrusted 
to counselors are never violated, that 
counselors have no direct authority over 
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THE SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH 


the workers’ position. Counseling should 
not serve as a substitute for, nor should it 
supersede, systems of collective bargaining 
under which employees have the oppor- 
tunity to advance the interests of the group 
asa whole. Correctly interpreted, counsel- 
ing is a service to individual workers to 
assist them in meeting needs which cannot 
be dealt with through group negotiations. 

4. Counseling, to be effective, must be 
done by persons with appropriate training 
and experience. To survive the present 
emergency, counseling services must be 
set up so as to attract well-qualified people. 
If we are to avoid a vicious circle in which 
management's interest in counseling lags 
because it is failing to meet expectations, 
and in which counseling fails because 
management does not recognize that skilled 
persons are needed in the programs, we 
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must insure a greater understanding by 
management in general of the ways in 
which this new form of service to employees 
on be lifted to its appropriate professional 
evel. 


Personnel workers generally should watch 
this movement in industry carefully. Coun- 
seling programs have gained some momentum 
during the present emergency; however, 
there is still time to guide their course, to 
set their direction, and to establish suitable 
standards of operation. It would be ex- 
tremely unfortunate for the personnel move- 
ment as a whole if this growing interest in 
the well-being of individual workers were 
allowed to wane after the emergency condi- 
tions responsible for its development no 
longer exist. 


The Science Talent Search 


HAROLD A. EDGERTON and STEUART HENDERSON BRITT 


Director, Occupational Opportunities Service, Ohio State University, and Lieut., U.S.N.R.,' Respectively 


, Science Tavent Search is an attempt 
to discover and to foster the scientific 
aptitudes of boys and girls now in highschool. 
The primary aim of the Annual Search—now 
in its third year—is to locate those boys and 
girls who seem to have the requisite aptitudes 
and interests to become first-rate scientists. 
A secondary purpose is to foster a greater 
interest in and better understanding of science 
on the part of high school students. The 
organization of the Science Talent Search is 
carried out by Science Service, 1719 N Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., and arranged as 
an activity of the Science Clubs of America. 
The entire program, including the awards to 
winners, is made financially possible by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany as a contribution to a general program 

' The opinions or assertions contained herein are the 
private ones of the writers and are not to be construed as 


official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or 
the naval service at large. 


for the advancement of science in America.” 

Vocational guidance of prospective scien- 
tists involves the recognition of aptitudes, 
interests, training, personality, and voca- 
tional and avocational experiences, which are 
related to one or more occupational fields 
called ‘‘scientific.’’ It means not only the 
identification, but possibly the creation of 
more ‘‘earmarks’’ where some of those less 
modifiable by training already exist. 

From the point of view of the Science 
Talent Search, it is necessary to know the 
‘‘earmarks"’ of such persons, before they be- 
come scientists. Our picture of the potential 
scientist suggests a person who is intellectu- 
ally quite superior, interested in science, and a 





? Reference is made to Science News Letter, July 25, 1942, 
42, No. 4. For details of the First Science Talent Search, 
see Edgerton, H. A., and Britt, S. H., American Scientist, 
31, 1943, pp. 55-68; the Second Science Talent Search is 
briefly described by Edgerton and Britt in Science and the 
Future, Washington, D. C., Science Service, 1943, pp. 
112-115. 
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leader among his fellows. Potential scien- 
tists must be “‘bright’’ and able to do high 
quality academic work. They should have 
shown by their records a strong interest in 
science, both in and out of school. In addi- 
tion, they should have exhibited over a 
period of time considerable resourcefulness, 
initiative, and social competence. 


Basis oF CHOICE 


The winners of the Science Talent Search 
are chosen each year on the basis of evidence 
selected to reflect the above description. Six 
evidences of fitness are used. Four of these 
are: 


1. Science aptitude examination. This ex- 
amination helps to select those who have 
the aptitude to study science in colleges 
and universities, but the test does not place 
too heavy a premium on previous know]l- 
edge of science. 

2. High school record. A transcript of the 
high school record is required, and also a 
statement of the contestant’s rank in the 
senior class, indicating the number in the 
senior class. 

3. Score on the recommendations furnished 
by the high school teachers. These recom- 
mendations are very specific, as shown be- 
low. 

4. Rating on the essay submitted. This 
essay is on some specified scientific subject. 


Two further selectors are applied only to 
the forty trip winners,* in order to furnish 
additional information to aid in the selection 
of scholarship winners. These hurdles are: 


5- Personal interviews. 

6. A test, differing from year to year, 
designed to measure some evidences of com- 
petence not measured by the above devices. 


In order to carry out selection procedures 
which are both valid and administratively 
economical, the ‘“‘successive hurdles’’ tech- 
nique is used. This means that all contest- 
ants are exposed to the first hurdle; the sur- 
vivors of the first are then exposed to the 
second hurdle; the survivors of the second 
go on to the third hurdle, etc., until there 
remain only the scholarship winners. 

In the light of the selection procedures, 


* Winners of the trip to Washington, D. C. 


OCCUPATIONS 


what can the vocational counselor do to 
identify such talent? What can a counselor 
do to develop this talent in others? Not much 
can be done at the counseling stage in regard 
to general ability or “*brightness."’ However, 
much can be done in keeping a record of per- 
tinent ‘things done,’’ and in creating the 
opportunities to engage in activities which 
will develop interests, attitudes, and skills 
pertinent to becoming a scientist. In this 
connection, it is useful to refer to the direc- 
tions for the recommendation form :* 

This BLANK should be filled in by that 
member of the school faculty who is in the 
best position to judge the fitness of the 
student for the further study of science. 
Information regarding the several traits 
may be obtained from other teachers. In 
each instance, show what the student has 
done or failed to do which demonstrates 
to you his standing in each trait. 
specific and concrete evidence regarding 
each trait can be used in the selection of 
scholarship winners. 

A “‘general’’ recommendation is rela- 
tively useless; hence it is proposed in Part 
II that specific evidence be given with ex- 
amples of the capacities, interests, personal- 
ity, and work habits of the alien. In 
filling in these two pages, please be as specific 
as possible, ¢.g.: “Has designed, and built 
a flying model airplane’; “‘has organized 


Only | 





a group to learn radio code and kept the 
group going’’; ‘“‘has operated an active) 
and interesting current science bulletin} 
board for the school’’; ‘“‘has studied trigo-| 
nometry on his own, outside of school’, 
‘has collected and classified over 200 dif- 
ferent species of insects’’; “‘has kept the 
apparatus of our physics department in re- 
pair’’; “‘has nals field observations and} 
drawn a topographic map of the city park’’;} 
etc. Please present as much evidence as} 
you Can in answer to each of the following| 
groups of questions. 





The ten trait families for which such evi- 
dence is sought are as follows: 


1. Attirupg — Purpose — AMBITION: 
Does the student have a purpose and a pro- 
gram? What is this program and where is} 
it likely to lead? Is it compatible with his 
* Sample copies of this form may be obtained by writing 


to Science Service, Inc., 1719 N Street, N. W., Washing: 
ton, D. C. ' 
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abilities, interests, and previous experi- 
ences? Would he carry his program 
through in spite of difficult circumstances? 

2. Screntiric AtritupE: What has the 
student done to demonstrate a scientific 
attitude? Has he designed an experiment 
by himself? Does he “‘jump to conclu- 
sions?’’ Is he objective about most situa- 
tions or does he react emotionally? Does 
he discriminate between pertinent and non- 
pertinent evidence in solving a problem? 
Does he “‘try it and see?”’ 

3. Worx Hasits: What has this student 
done or failed to do which demonstrates 
the quality of his work habits? Does he 
attend to details, finish his work on time, 
stick to the task until it is finished, work 
steadily at an assigned job? 

4. Regsourcerutness: What has the 
student done to show his resourcefulness? 
Has he let failure stop him? Is he able to 
adapt his ideas and materials to new situa- 
tions? Does he always follow ‘‘the way it 
was done by others?”’ 

5. Socrat Skirts: Does this student 
have the ability to direct others, to gain 
the whole-hearted cooperation of students 
and associates, to make a favorable impres- 
sion on persons he meets? What has he 
done by which you could judge his social 
competence? 

6. Cooperativengss: In what ways has 
the student worked well with others, con- 
tributed ideas, done his share of work, 
listened to suggestions and ideas of class- 
mates? 

7. Initiative: Has he introduced new 
ideas and new ways of approaching prob- 
lems? Is he a self-starter? What has he 
done to show his initiative? 

8. Responsipitity: Can he be trusted 
with money, property, and confidential 
information? Can he be depended upon to 
complete a task? What has he done to 
demonstrate his ability to take responsi- 
bility? 

g. Mecuanicar Asiity: What can the 
student do with tools and machines? What 
devices or apparatus has he constructed? 
What experience has he had with mechani- 
cal things? Can he plan as weil as con- 
struct apparatus and devices? 

ro. Speciat Asizities: What are his 
most outstanding traits? What special 
abilities and skills has the student demon- 
strated which help him in making contribu- 
tions to science (¢.g., glass blowing, facility 
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in mathematics, care of laboratory animals, 
construction of apparatus from odds and 
ends, etc.)? 


The recommendation blanks for those con- 
testants who survive the second hurdle are 
scored. A score of one is given for each trait 
or trait family for which there is concrete 
and objective evidence—something done— 
to demonstrate competence in the trait. 
Such statements as ‘‘Mary has shown a high 
degree of cooperativeness,"’ or “‘John is 
really resourceful,’’ receive scores of zero. 
But where the statement says, ‘‘Mary helped 
two other girls to prepare for a trigonometry 
examination,"’ or “‘John devised repairs for 
apparatus of our Physics Laboratory without 
involving priority materials,’ there is more 
concrete evidence of competence. The total 
number of traits given a score of one represents 
the recommendation score. Correlations of 
0.93 and 0.87 have been obtained between the 
scores obtained by two independent scorers. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


It is particularly in respect to the kinds of 
evidence reflected by the recommendation 
blank that counselors and teachers have their 
gteatest opportunity. What a person has 
actually accomplished tells much about apti- 
tudes, interests, attitudes, skills, and per- 
sonality. 

Anecdotal records, of the kind desired in 
the Science Talent Search, can be of great 
value in a counseling program regarding a stu- 
dent’s potentialities in any field of endeavor. 
In addition, such information can be used 
in estimating the adequacy of the extra- 
curricular program of the school. A study 
based on this kind of inventory should re- 
flect the variety of activities, and should also 
show to what extent the participation is 
spread among the students. One will expect 
to find a few boys and girls with many perti- 
nent activities, but a well-rounded program 
should include a maximum number of stu- 
dents. 

The records should reflect considerable 
opportunity for initiative, and for real stu- 
dent self-direction and leadership. The utili- 
zation of originality should be reflected. In 
fact, a careful analysis of good anecdotal rec- 
ords will probably lead to an ‘‘occupational 
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analysis’’ of the extracurricular program, 
and will include work experience and hob- 
bies. This analysis should lead to an exami- 
nation of each of the several jobs included 
in any program, say of the Science Club, and 
result in an estimation of the training value 
of each to the individual. Such an evaluation 
may help considerably in suggesting the kinds 
of individuals who could profit most from 
each activity. 

The kinds of evidences of competence 
sought by the Science Talent Search and used 
in the selection of winners are of the same 
kind as those used by the United States 
Employment Service offices in classifying in- 
experienced workers. They make use of apti- 
tude test scores, and such evidences of inter- 
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est, competence, and personality as are re- 
flected in hobbies, recreations, likes and dis- 
likes, and achievements in school subjects 
and extra-curricular activities. 

Vocational counselors will find this kind 


of information of value in dealing with | 
Sol- | 


diers will return who have had no civilian | 


many post-war counseling problems. 


work experience, who want to change toa 
new field, etc. With manpower shortages, 
job getting is relatively simple; but as busi- 
ness and industry return to peacetime opera- 
tion, workers and prospective workers will 


need to consider more carefully their quali- | 


fications for training, particularly the factors 
of potential job satisfaction as part of their 
pattern of living. 


Unemployment Compensation—A Lesson Plan 


G. R. KABACK 


Lecturer in Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


[One of the principles of vocational gui- 
dance is that “‘the study of 
problems of the occupational world should be 
carried on in organized classes.’’ Surely one 
of these problems is how a worker should 
secure unemployment compensation. This 
topic which is often neglected by teachers of 
courses in Occupations has been made the sub- 
ject of a class session by one of our contribu- 
tors. Faithful readers may recall a previous 
lesson plan by the same contributor, ‘‘How 
to Get a Number’’ (Occupations, February, 


1942, p- 348). Ep.] 


TeacHEeR: How many of you have one or 
more members of your family fully employed? 
Fine. It seems that each one of you has one 
or both parents, an older brother or sister 
working outside the home. A number of you, 
I know, will soon leave school to take full 
or part-time employment. No doubt many of 
you already know what is meant by Unem- 
ployment Compensation, the topic we are 
about to discuss this morning. Peter, sup- 


pose you tell us why we have Unemployment 
Compensation. 


Pupit: So that when working people lose | 


their jobs they can have money to live on un- 
til they find another job. 

T: Exactly. An Unemployment Compen- 
sation law exists in all forty-eight states as 
well as in the District of Columbia, Alaska, | 
and Hawaii. Each state collects the con- 
tributions which employers in that state set 
aside for Unemployment Compensation. This 
is usually 3 per cent of the employer's total 








pay-roll. The state turns this money over to | 
the U. S. Treasury, and then draws against 
this fund for Unemployment Compensation. 
In general, the employer contributes to this | 
fund, but a few states require both employees 
and employers to contribute. 

P: Are all kinds of jobs in every state cov- 
ered by Unemployment Compensation? 

T: Most jobs in factories, mines, mills, | 
shops, offices, stores, and almost all other 
places of industry, business, or commerce are 
protected by state Unemployment Compensa- 
tion laws. Railroad workers, however, are 
covered by a separate Federal Law and do not 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION—LESSON PLAN 


come under the state Unemployment Com- 
pensation laws. On the blackboard I have 
listed the kinds of work not covered under 
most of the state laws: 


Agricultural labor 

Service for one’s husband or wife or by a 
child under 21 for his parent 

Domestic service in a private home 

Maritime service 

Service for the Federal or a State Govern- 
ment or their instrumentalities or sub- 
divisions; and 

Service for a non-profit religious, chari- 
table, scientific, literary, education, or 
humane organization. 


Yes, Mary, have you a question? 

P: If an employer is not covered by Unem- 
ployment Compensation and wishes to protect 
his employees, can he ask to be covered? 

T: Yes. In most states he can volunteer to 
bring his employees under Unemployment 
Compensation. 

P: My father employs four men. Does he 
come under the Unemployment Compensation 


' lawe 


T: The states vary as to the minimum 
number of employees in any one concern 
whose employer is required by law to carry 
Unemployment Compensation. In about half 
the states the law applies only to concerns 
where eight or more workers are employed 
for at least 20 weeks a year, on types of work 
that are covered by thelaws. Nearly all the 
state laws allow employers in concerns which 
are smaller than those the law covers to come 
into the program voluntarily. 

P: How does a person know whether he is 
eligible for Unemployment Compensation, 
assuming the company he works for comes 
under the Unemployment Compensation laws? 

T: The states differ as to the amount of 
money an individual must have earned during 
the time he was working, as well as the num- 
ber of weeks he should have been employed 
during the year or two prior to unemploy- 
ment. For instance, unemployment in New 
York State is measured in days. There it is 
possible to qualify for benefits if one is unem- 
ployed four or more days in any week. Each 
week begins on Monday and ends on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Sunday and public holidays 
are considered as days of unemployment, if 
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you are not working on those days. Also, in 
New York State, if a person earns more than 
$24 in any week, he gets no credit for any 
days of unemployment in that week. 

P: My brother, Jim, lost his job last year 
and he went to the nearest U. S. Employment 
Office. There he filed a claim and registered 
for work. It took a long time, though, be- 
fore he received any money. 

T: After your brother Jim registered, Sue, 
he went through what is known as a “‘wait- 
ing period’’ before benefits begin. This 
“waiting period’’ varies between two or 
three weeks in the different states. The 
weekly benefits also differ from state to state, 
ranging from $5.00 to $18.00 a week. 

P: How long can a person go on receiving 
benefits? 

T: That depends on the state law. The 
maximum usually comes to three or four 
months. In the meantime, however, the un- 
employed individual usually has to report, 
either in person or in writing, in order to 
prove that he is willing and able to take a job. 
Yes, Ruth. 

P: What if a man just quits a job, or is 
fired because he picked a fight with another 
worker? Or maybe all the workers go out on 
strike. Do they get Unemployment Com- 
pensation? 

T: In all the states, except one, if a man 
quits of his own free will, without good 
cause, his waiting period is longer. In a few 
states, he gets benefit payments for fewer 
weeks than he would ordinarily, and in 
two states he does not get anything. If a 
worker is discharged for misconduct, he 
usually has to wait several weeks longer be- 
fore he begins to receive benefit checks and 
often he receives fewer benefit payments. 
With regard to labor disputes, the states vary 
as to the method of benefit payments. In 
some states the worker gets nothing until the 
strike is settled, in other states his waiting 
period is longer. 

P: I should like to ask whether a worker 
must take any job which the employment 
office finds for him if he is unemployed. 

T: If the worker refuses to take a job for 
which he is suited, he may have to serve a 
longer waiting period or, as is the law in 
some states, his benefits may be cancelled. 
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However, a person can refuse to take the fol- 
lowing jobs without losing his right to 
benefits : 


Jobs which are open because of a strike, 
lockout, or other labor dispute. 

Jobs where the wages, hours, or other 
conditions of work offered are substan- 
tially less favorable than those prevailing 
in his locality for the same kind of work. 

Jobs where he would have to join a com- 
pany union or resign from or refrain from 
joining any genuine labor organization. 


Charles, did you want to add something? 

P: I worked in a canning factory last sum- 
mer. Am I entitled to Unemployment Com- 
pensation? 

T: Each state has its own laws regarding 
partial and seasonal unemployment. The 
local employment office in your district can 
answer the questions regarding Unemploy- 
ment Compensation for your state. I may 
also add here that there is an interstate 
benefit-payment plan so that the worker who 
has left a state in which he has benefit rights 
may register for work and file claim at an em- 
ployment office in the state where he happens 
to be. His benefits will then be forwarded to 
him from the state where he has benefit 
credits. Yes, James. 

P: I just wanted to ask: If the worker 
thinks he is entitled to more money than he 
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received in his benefit checks, what should he 
do about it? 

T: Every state has a deputy to decide a 
worker's claim. If the worker disagrees with 
the deputy, he may appeal the case and most 
states provide for a hearing, held either be- 
fore a single examiner or a board consisting of 
one representative each of employees, em- 
ployers, and the state agency. If the worker 
is still dissatisfied, he may appeal again, and 
the case is then heard by the state administra- 
tive officers themselves or by a Board of Re- 
view set up especially to deal with such 
cases. An appeal costs the worker nothing 
and he does not have to employ legal aid. 

Are there any other questions? Today we 
covered, in a very general way, some of the 
Unemployment Compensation regulations. 
For more detailed information regarding Un- 
employment Compensation as it operates in 
our state, I would suggest that you visit or 
write to your nearest state agency administrat- 
ing the law on Unemployment Compensa- 
tion. Class dismissed. 


For further reading: Unemployment Com- 
pensation “‘Some Questions and Answers.” 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
Board, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1940, I.S.C.2. 


Different Levels and Patterns of Ability Necessary for 
Success in College 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 


Director of the College of Education, University of Colorado 


OR A PERIOD of six years there was con- 

ducted at the University of Minnesota a 
group of studies calculated to throw light 
upon the relationships between scholastic 
success in the schools and colleges of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and other variables, 
such as test scores and performances and vari- 
ous aspects of previous scholastic record in 
high school and college. 

These studies were conducted in the Law 


School, the Medical School, the College of 
Dentistry, the School of Nursing, the College 
of Pharmacy, the College of Education, the 
College of Engineering, the College of Arts 
and Sciences, the College of Agriculture, 
Home Economics and Forestry, the General 
College, and the School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

In these studies the average mark awarded 


by instructors was employed as the criterion) of 
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SUCCESS IN COLLEGE 


of success. Among the variables employed 
were the following: 


1. General ability or intelligence tests. 


2. Achievement test scores in various 
subjects. 

3. Special ability tests—verbal, physical, 
and other. 


Average mark in high school. 
Average mark in college. 
Marks in certain subjects. 
Interest analysis inventories. 
Age, sex, and living conditions. 


ON NY 


REsutts 


In abbreviated form some of the more im- 
portant results of these studies were pub- 
lished. After several years of experimenta- 
tion, means were discovered for fairly accu- 
rate predictions of scholastic success—at least 
more accurate than by any previously re- 
ported combination of variables—as accurate 
in several divisions, ¢.g., nursing, dentistry, 
agriculture, engineering, the general college, 
and pharmacy as is indicated by coefficients 
of multiple correlation uncorrected for at- 
tenuation of magnitudes from 0.7 too.8; and 
in the colleges of arts, medicine, education, 
and business administration from 0.65 to 
0.70, and law about 0.6. 


These studies revealed the following: 


1. The further the students had pro- 
gressed in their academic careers, the less 
accurate became the predictions. In the 
schools and colleges admitting freshmen 
the most accurate predictions were possible, 
while the least accurate predictions were 
in the schools of Law and Medicine. In 
schools and colleges requiring two years 
of college work for entrance, the correla- 
tion between success and high school mark 
tan consistently lower, averaging 0.26 in 
the Law School and 0.28 in the Medical 
School, 0.24 in the College of Dentistry, 
and 0.31 in the School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

In this latter group of schools and col- 
leges, coefficients of correlation ran much 
higher between success and average mark 
in the first two years of college as indicated 
by the following: average coefficient for 
the Law School, 0.388; for the Schools of 


1 Harl Douglass and others, “‘University of Minnesota 
Studies in Predicting Scholastic Achievement,"’ University 
of Minnesota Press, 1942. 
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Business Administration, 0.631; and for 
the Medical School, 0.465; the College of 
Education, 0.549; and for the College of 
Dentistry, 0.425. 

2. There was no predictive variable 
which was of much importance in pre- 
dicting success in all schools and colleges 
of the University. 

3. General tests of mental ability were 
of limited and of widely varying prognostic 
value, not of great value alone, but of im- 
portance when used with special ability 
tests and previous scholastic record. 

4. Zero order coefficients of correlation 
between single predictive variables and 
measures of scholastic success were not 
constant from year to year, but multiple 
coefficients between success and a combina- 
tion of predictive variables were not only 
significantly higher but much more stable 
from year to year. 

5- The variables found especially useful 
in predicting success in one school or col- 
lege were not found to be equally prog- 
nostic for any other school or college. 

6. The student bodies of the several 
schools and colleges varied widely with 
respect to previous scholastic records and 
marks on test scores. 


Test Scores 


When it became evident that accurate pre- 
dictions could not be made by use of general 
ability test scores and that the predictive 
merit of any test varied from school to school, 
much more emphasis was placed in subsequent 
experimentation upon tests measuring abili- 
ties thought to be of unique value in predict- 
ing success in a particular school or college, 
as may be illustrated in the studies in the 
College of Dentistry. 

In the first year’s testing program were in- 
cluded The Minnesota College Reading Test, 
a science test, the Strong Interest Analysis 
Inventory, and a general intelligence test. 
With the exception of the science test, none 
of the test scores added significantly to the 
correlation between pre-dental college mark 
and success in the College of Dentistry. The 
best multiple coefficient was disappointingly 
low, 0.590. 

Two tests were used with the group enter- 
ing the following year: a test of filing skill 
prepared by Dr. Damon of the faculty of the 
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College of Dentistry, and the O'Connor Fin- 
ger Dexterity Tests. 

Several combinations of predictive vari- 
ables, each including the pre-dental college 
average, and one or both of the manual dex- 
terity and skill scores, yielded coefficients of 
multiple correlation with success in the Col- 
lege of Dentistry ranging in the higher 
seventies. 

In the Law School, the abilities of value for 
the purposes of prediction are reasoning 
about legal material, arithmetical reasoning, 
and vocabulary. In the Medical School, the 
principal factors are knowledge of biological 
science, ability to reason about scientific data, 
and reading as applied to scientific material. 

In the College of Pharmacy, the important 
factors are a test of knowledge of elementary 
chemistry, knowledge of elementary mathe- 
matics as used by pharmacists, and knowledge 
of science in general, which, with high 
school average or rank, should yield coeffi- 
cients of correlation in the lower seventies. 

In the School of Business Administration 
the more prophetic tests centered around 
abilities in addition and subtraction, know]l- 
edge of social and economic terms, and reason- 
ing about case problems. These with pre- 
business school average mark gave coefficients 
in the sixties. 

Success in the School of Nursing is pre- 
dicted best by a test of high school science 
and one in simple fractions,’ and previous 
record of scholarship yielding multiple coeffi- 
cients in the lower seventies. 

In the College of Engineering the cohical 
tests are those for high school chemistry, 
high school physics and high school mathe- 
matics, which with high school average 
scholarship yielded coefficients from 0.70 to 
0.75. 

It should be remembered that in no school 
was success predicted as well by tests alone as 
by test scores combined with average high 
school mark or average pre-professional 
college mark. 

Not only were different patterns of abilities 
apparently required for success in the various 
schools and colleges but different levels of 
abilities seem to be required. This showed 





* Gordon-Douglass Arithmetic Test for Nurses, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 
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up in the difference in average high school 
mark made by the groups remaining one year 





or more in each of the various schools. The 
averages were as follows: 
Medical School.................. 88.6 | 
ree 88.5 


School of Business Administration 86.7 


College of Engineering. . 86.2 
College of Education............. 85.7 | 
Collese of Dentiswry............. 85.6 | 
School of Nursing............... 85.2 | 
College of Pharmacy............. 84.8 
CBOMGENS CIIIIIB. occ ccccscncccnss 82.7 


In view of the fact that the standard devia- 
tion among the individuals in each school 
was in general about 3.0 and the S. D. of the 
average usually between 0.2 and 0.5, it 
should be clear that the range of these aver- | 
ages is noteworthy and most of the differences 
are statistically significant. 


Likewise in the schools requiring two 
years of college work for entrance, similar 
differences were detected among the average 
pre-professional school marks as indicated by 
the following average of honor point ratio to 
the nearest first decimal. 


~—— 


Medical School. . 1.7 
Law School.. iituccicene ae 
College of Dentistry. tebbabinise 1.3 





School of Business Administration 1.3 
College of Education (includin 
men in — * education and 
industrial arts)....... 1.3 


The average scores made in four aie on 
the Miller Analogies Test (a measure of gen- 
eral verbal intelligence) were as follows: 


General College... .....sces00s 44.1 
College of Pharmacy.............  §2.2 
College of Education............. 58.7 
Law School.. 66.6 


Ss. D. = between 10.2 » and 16.3 in 
the different schools 
; 
CoNCLUSIONS 


It would therefore seem that there is n0 | 
simple, uniform threshold of ability to suc- 
ceed in a university having several schools | 
and colleges. The abilities required for suc- 
cess in the various schools and colleges vary 
both in nature and in degree. There is much 
evidence to show that there are even greater | 
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100! Taste I 
year Scorgs oF Inpivipuat CoLLEeGeEs AND Universities By Copz Numser*® 
The } Institution Number of Gross Scores 
| Code Number Students Q; Median Q; 
6 I 10 109.17 120.00 137-50 
2 349 105.46 118.53 132.22 
: 3 13 102.08 115.83 128.75 
P4 4 45 100.31 115.50 125.47 
7 | 5 193 100.39 114.03 126.78 
6 | 6 101 104.12 113.75 127.81 
« | 7 600 98.06 113.00 127.62 
8 8 163 102.15 112.61 123.49 
7 9 57 104.46 112.50 128.96 
| 10 227 95-8 112.2 123.7 
Via- II 303 98.53 112.13 125.06 
ool 12 165 98.83 111.80 123.69 
the ) 13 403 97-46 III.04 124.89 
ke 14 93 92.03 110.31 124.13 
oan I 15 169 95-77 108.28 121.17 
on 341 185 48.17 66.17 85.38 
342 121 53-44 65.94 87.64 
343 36 53-33 65.00 88.75 
wo 344 62 §4-06 65.00 83.93 
ilar 345 127 50.63 64.77 85.94 
age 346 68 47-50 64.17 83.75 
by 347 98 49-7 62.9 77-7 
) to 348 300 45-80 61.45 78.24 
349 95 46.5 61.1 74:3 
350 266 47.67 60.89 74.64 
7 351 123 45-72 60.28 76.35 
6 352 166 47-79 60.00 75-75 
3 353 230 44.50 58.57 76.50 
3 354 161 45.62 $8.03 73-12 
355 53 45.89 54.69 65.94 
* Reprinted from Thurstone, L. L., and others. ‘“The 1938 Psychological Examination,’’ The Educational Record, 
3 20 (April, 1939), pp. 271, 277. 
on | 
ca | differences among institutions. The average It would be invidious to furnish here the 
) scores of Medical Schools on the Moss Medi- names of individual institutions but we may 
I cal Aptitude Test furnish abundant evidence generalize. The schools in which the aver- 
L on this point. age score of the students was among the low- 
] Most illuminating were the almost in- est were in large numbers among the follow- 
5 credible differences in median scores made at ing group: (1) southern schools, (2) teachers 
different institutions on the American Coun- colleges and normal schools, and (3) small 
| cil of Education intelligence test as published denominational colleges. The schools in 
| in the Educational Record. which highest averages were reported were in 
The above data are taken from the large proportions (1) eastern schools, (2) 
no| Educational Record for May, 1938. These are better known independent colleges, or (3) 
uc-| shown in the upper and lower quartiles and universities of not less than 6,000 students. 
ols| median scores for the fifteen highest and For example, it is likely that, with few ex- 
uc-| fifteen lowest institutions. Note the upper ceptions, the lowest tenth of the men at 
ity} quartile of the best of the low fifteen is 10 Haverford College would be superior students 
ich | points lower than the lower quartile of the in one of several southern normal schools or 
ter} poorest of the best fifteen. small denominational colleges, and among 
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the middle group in all but a few teachers 
colleges, a great many small liberal arts col- 
leges and agricultural colleges, and a number 
of state universities. 

The principal conclusion is that it is not 
only futile but dangerous to attempt to ad- 
vise categorically any given individual 


whether or not he should go to college or 
even whether he could probably make an 
average scholastic record. As much appar- 
ently depends on the institution he enters 
and the curriculum he follows as on his 





general mental ability. 


The First Vocational Guidance Textbook 


JOHN B. GEISEL 


Principal, Orthogenic School, and Instructor, Department of Education, University of Chicago | 


[Several times in the last few years Occupa- 
tions has published notices about books deal- 
ing with vocational guidance long before the 
time of Parsons. See, for example, **Voca- 
tional Guidance in London—1747 to 1761," 
by Owen E. Pence, page 323, February, 1940. 
In the following article we go even farther 
back—into antiquity. The book discussed, 
The Instruction of Tuauf, was written for his 
son by an Egyptian who lived more than 
45 centuries ago.—Eb.] 


Le or MANuAL labor sharpened Tuauf's 
ambition for a better job and better 
station in life. A consuming ambition 
spurred him on in learning to read and write 
after he had reached maturity, and, by the 
time his son, Pepi, was old enough to go to 
school, Tuauf’s circumstances were much im- 
proved. Tuauf eventually was able to ex- 
change his heavy tools and peasant labor for 
pen and paper and executive responsibilities; 
eventually he became a successful business 
man. He did not regret the long struggle; 
but, like most parents today, he did not want 
Pepi to travel that same hard road. Pepi 
should not begin a trade in which there was 
little or no promise for advancement and inde- 
pendence. Rather, he should get an educa- 
tion, and should seriously cast about for a 
profession that would provide the greatest 
promise according to his ability and interest. 

As one method of insuring for Pepi the 
benefits of a father’s experience, Tuauf wrote 
a book for his son more than forty-five cen- 
turies ago. This book, known as The Instruc- 


tion of Tuauf, is not only one of the oldest | 
books in existence’ but may well be regarded | 
as the first textbook in vocational guidance. | 
Pepi later became Pharaoh of Egypt in the | 
Sixth Dynasty.2_ The book was very popular 
and was studied generally throughout Egypt 
and her domains.* Its influence upon the | 
vocational choice of Egyptian youth was 
wide-spread. 

Egyptian education was exceedingly practi- 
cal, and, as the slightest familiarity with ma- 
terials used in Egyptian schools will reveal, 
guidance pervaded all of it. While it must 
be recognized that guidance in Egyptian edu- 
cation, as far as we know it, was of the in- | 
formational and moralistic variety, yet, be- 
cause of its remarkable specificity and its prac- 
tical content, it provides a striking example of 
guidance through the curriculum and is, | 
therefore, worthy of our attention. Educa- | 
tional materials in common use in Egyptian 
schools about 4,500 years ago contained in- | 
struction about marriage, leisure time, civic 
participation, personal and social relations, 
and advice on vocational matters. Directive | 
information stands out in such Egyptian | 
school books as The Instruction of Ani, The 
Instruction of Ptah-hotep, The Maxims of Amene- 
mope, and others. These will not concern us 
at present, however, for here the purpose is 
to discuss The Instruction of Tuauf, which deals 





— oo 


' Budge, Sir E. A. Wallis, The Teaching of Amen-em- 
Apt, Son of Kanekt. London, Martin Hopkinson & Co., } 
1924, p. 12. 

2 Idem. i 

* Budge, loc. cit. 
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FIRST VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE TEXT 


with occupations and outlines their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, opportunities for 
employment and income, and the nature of 
the work involved. 

As we read the excerpts that follow, we 
should think of them as the very materials 
which were copied in ink on papyrus (two or 
three pages a day) by the youngsters in 
school. A better conception can thus be 
gained concerning the influence of such a 
document upon the vocational choices of 
Egyptian youth. Inherent defects of the 
book will become apparent, and these will 
be recognized in the discussion following the 
selections. But, despite its shortcomings, 
The Instruction of Tuauf has significant implica- 
tions for vocational guidance today, and these 
will be outlined in the conclusion. 

“I have considered the exhaustion caused 
by labor,’’ Tuauf begins, ‘‘and assuredly there 
is nothing more to be esteemed than books.’’® 
He wants his son Pepi to devote his mind to 
books. ‘‘When a man knows the books, one 
will say, “They are good for thee.’ *"® ‘““The 
man who works to satisfy another never ob- 
tains a settled position; . . .’"’ therefore, he 
recommends that Pepi take his education seri- 
ously and become ascribe. A scribe in Egypt 
was not merely a writer; he had an education, 
particularly commercial and legal,* like Tuauf 
himself. The term ‘‘scribe’’ covered almost 
every occupation above that of the laborer, 
peasant, and slave. Thus Amen-em-Apt, 
who was secretary of agriculture for all of 
Egypt (ca. 1500 B.c.) and undoubtedly dele- 
gated to others the writing and book work, 
was called grain scribe.'"° The scribe, or 
educated person, had opportunities for ad- 
vancement and security. ‘No man says to 
the scribe, “Work in the fields for such and 
such a man.’ ""! As a youth the scribe had 

“Gunn, Battiscombe, The Instruction of Ptah-hotep and 
The Instruction of Ke’ gemni: The Oldest Books in the World. 
Translated from the Egyptian. London, John Murray, 
1918, p. 22. 

* Budge, op. cit., p. 68. 

§ Ibid., p. 73. 

” Ibid., p. 68. 

* Breasted, James H., The Dawn of Conscience. 
York, Scribner's, 1939, p. 381. 

*Cf. Budge, op. cit., p. 242: “If a scribe be placed in 
any profession or occupation, he must consult the writings 
that deal with the same." (From The Teaching of Ani.) 

10 Budge, op. cit., p. 97: “His chief office was that of 
Grain Scribe of Upper and Lower Egypt."’ 

" [bid., p. 73. 
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the opportunity to grow intellectually and 
also to gain practical experience. ‘‘Even 
when he is a beginner and is making progress, 
though still a mere youth, his views are dis- 
cussed. He is despatched on missions of 
state, but does not come back to place him- 
self under restraint,"’ as is the case with the 
uneducated laborer.!? Tuauf therefore recom- 
mends education for Pepi, and, in driving 
home his argument, he describes a number of 
occupations which he considers unattractive. 

“IT have never seen the blacksmith,’’ he 
says, ‘in charge of a mission, or the gold- 
worker despatched on one.’” Opportunities 
of this kind are reserved for scribes, not for 
blacksmiths, gold-workers, nor men who cast 
statues in metal, though these occupations 
may be followed by highly skilled persons. 
“I have seen,"’ he adds, “‘the coppersmith at 
his work at the door of his blazing furnace. 
His fingers are knotted and rough like the 
hide of the crocodile, and he stinks more than 
the guts of fish.’’!* 

The mason is no better off than the farmer. 
He works long hours, as much by lamplight 
as by day.'* As for the quarry worker, he 
“is always seeking blocks of sandstone of all 
kinds suitable for his work. When his pe- 
riod of work is ended in the evening, his arms 
are weary and his whole body is exhausted." 
He sits down at sunset and the bones of his 
back seem as if they were breaking apart. '® 

The barber's life is nothing to be desired, 
for he has a hard time making both ends meet. 
“The barber shaves until far into the 
night... He betakes himself from one quar- 
ter of the town to another in search of men 
who want shaving (é.e., his customers). He 
tortures his hands and arms to fill his 
stomach... .’’'® 

Egypt today has such a healthful climate 
that even in the Delta region tropical diseases 
are practically unknown; but in ancient times 
vast marshes lined the waters and served as 
breeding grounds for noxious insects that 
made work on the river most disagreeable. 
‘The waterman,”’ for example, “‘has to work 
down the river into the Delta in order to gain 

12 Tbid., p. 68 f. 

18 [bid., p. 69. 

14 Idem. 


6 Idem. 
16 Budge, op. cit., p. 69. 
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his wages. He must toil excessively and 
work as long as his arms are able.... The 
mosquitoes and gnats sting him to death,” 
and the stench of his own body gags him.'” 

The gardener is often bowed down with 
heavy loads and **. . . his arms and neck be- 
come diseased.’ (Present-day truck farmers 
call this arthritis and rheumatism!) ‘‘He 
spends the forenoon in watching the onions 
and the afternoon in attending to the vines. 
He is obliged to work every day, and every- 
thing he does exhausts his body.’’'* 

The lot of the farmer is much the same, if 
not worse; his occupation has no promise of 
security. ‘‘His fingers and hands and arms 
are dried up by the winds and are cracked. 
He is worked to exhaustion. ... A man 
would choose the security afforded by lions to 
that which he has. The taste of death is in 
him. ... He comes through the fields, he 
comes to his house in the evening, and is 
utterly worn out by the journey.’’!® 

The weaver has to work indoors too much. 
He “‘sits in a closed hut, and has a lot worse 
than that ofa woman. His thighs are drawn 
up close to his body and he cannot breathe 
freely. The day on which he fails to do his 
[allotment] of woven work he is dragged out 
from his hut like a lily from the pool. Only 
by bribing the watchman at the door. . ."’ can 
he get to see the sunlight.*° 

A spear- and weapon-maker has to take 
long trips into the hills, presumably to collect 
suitable stones, shafts, and metals. These 
trips are not only expensive but also fa- 
tiguing. ‘‘He suffers sorely when he has to go 
into the hills. He must pay much money for 
the hire of the mules and drivers, and his ex- 
penses for provender for them on the way are 
very great. He comes to his house, . . . and 
is utterly worn out by the journey.’’*! 

The abundance of papyrus in the Nile must 
have been one factor that led to the emphasis 
upon writing rather than reciting in Egyptian 
eucation. But papyrus was useful not only as 
a writing material; from it were also manu- 
factured many articles, such as textiles, rope, 





7 [bid., p. 69 f. 
18 Ibid., p. 70. 
19 Ibid., p. 71. 
20 Idem. 


31 Budge, op. cit., p. 71. 


OCCUPATIONS 


sandals, mats, rafts, skiffs.2* Many men 
were engaged in harvesting this useful reed. 
Tuauf, however, does not favor any such 
occupation for his son. ‘“The reed-cutter, 
his fingers are filthy, and the stink of them is 
that of the dealer in fish."” His eyes are 
dazed and sunken, perhaps from the glaring 
reflection of the sun on the moving Nile. He 
spends the whole day cutting papyrus, and 
since he habitually works in the nude, he de- 
tests wearing clothes.** Tuauf implies that 
an occupation may adversely affect one’s per- 
sonal habits. Elsewhere,?* he disapproves of 
the wall-builder’s trade because wall-builders 
wash themselves but once daily. 

In all these occupations the ancient author 
sees various disadvantages: ill health, fa- 
tigue, insecurity, or unpleasant work. He 
also advises Pepi not to become an envoy. 
When the envoy is about to go forth into the 
mountainous country, he first makes legal 
disposition of his possessions, for he is afraid 
of “‘lions and thievish nomads’’ that may be 
encountered on his way. ‘‘And when he re- 
turns to Egypt, and has come through the 


fields, and reaches his house at nightfall, he is | 
utterly broken by the fatigues of the jour- 


acy. * 

Tuauf deplores the lot of the launderer, 
called ‘‘washerman"’ in the original manv- 
script. ‘““The washerman who toils on the 








river bank is a neighbor of the crocodile. . . . | 


Filth rises on the water.... It is not a rest- 
ful profession which I now set before thee, or 
the happiest of all professions! His food is 
mixed up with his apparel, not one of his 
members is clean, he must put himself into 
the garments of women. His miserable state 
is one to weep over. He spends his whole 
day with the stick for beating the clothes in 
his hands. When clothes are brought to him 
to wash he is told that if he delays he will be 
beaten.’**° 

Other occupations are discussed, all of them 
found unsuitable for Tuauf's son. Among 
these are the mud puddlers who build dams, 
the snarers of wild-fowl, wall-builders, and 





22 Breasted, James H., A History of the Ancient Egyptians. 
New York, Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1911, p. 91. 

23 Budge, op. cit., p. 72. 

%* Ibid., p. 70. 

% Budge, op. cit., p. 71. 

% Tbid., p. 72. 
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FIRST VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE TEXT 


others. Further quotations would show them 
to be, in Tuauf’s eyes, like the others de- 
scribed above: fatiguing, unclean, and in- 
secure. ?7 

The Instruction of Tuauf concludes with sev- 
eral short chapters concerning personal and 
social relationships that have to do with suc- 
cess on the job and happiness in life. Sum- 
ming it all up, Tuauf, says, ‘‘Verily, there is 
no occupation than which a better cannot be 
found, except the profession of the scribe, 
which is the best of all.’’** 

Obviously the author of this ancient book 
did not intend to give complete or adequate 
information about occupations in order that 
his son might select that one occupation for 
which he was best suited. Tuauf was preju- 
diced. It is apparent that he had but one 
thesis, namely, that through education youth 
could best prepare for a happy and successful 
adult life. This thesis may be found briefly 
stated in most of the old Egyptian school- 
books, but our author expanded it by describ- 
ing a number of occupations which young men 
were likely to enter if they did not pursue 
their education seriously. In contrast to our 
democratic point of view which, at least in 
theory, regards all occupations as equal, the 
aristocracy to which Tuauf belonged held all 
manual occupations in low esteem. His 
prejudicial treatment was therefore weil 
suited to the Egyptian social order. 

When we consider the history of Egypt, 
how long it flourished and how advanced it 
was, we cannot help but wonder about the 
outstanding characteristics of its education. 
Documents like the one excerpted here indi- 
cate that education in Egypt was outstanding 
in the realistic nature of its curriculum con- 
tent. The Instruction of Tuauf is only one of 


” Tbid., pp. 68-72. 
% Ibid., p. 72. 
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many evidences that illustrate how the cur- 
riculum dealt with every-day problems which 
were copied by children while they were 
“learning their letters.’’ Vocational in- 
formation, like that presented here, became 
common knowledge to mere youngsters. It 
may be that our own efforts in vocational 
guidance are delayed too long. 


Another significant implication is that 
vocational guidance is not really something 
new under the sun, not something that first 
received systematic attention under the in- 
spiration and work of Frank Parsons shortly 
after the turn of the century.”® Had the 
Egyptian tradition continued, today we 
might be nearer the ideal of guidance pervad- 
ing all education. In Egypt there was no 
difference between guidance and education, 
for the emphasis was upon that which could 
be put to use in daily life. 

In comparing vocational guidance of today 
at its best with that of Egypt 4,500 years ago, 
as best typified by The Instruction of Tuauf and 
the use to which it was put, we can claim one 
forward step: we are beginning to take a 
causal approach to vocational guidance. We 
are beginning to recognize that basic to suc- 
cessful choice of occupation, preparation for 
it, and adjustment in it, is the personal and 
social adjustment of the individual. We are 
beginning to study the reasons behind the 
problems of the youngsters who have to make 
occupational choices. Whereas in Egypt 
guidance was informational (fortunately, 
specific rather than general) and dealt with 
symptoms, we are beginning to deal with 
causes as well as information and symptoms. 
In this we have taken a significant step for- 
ward. 





2? Brewer, John M., History of Vocational Guidance. 
New York, Harper, 1942, chapters V and VI. 











The School Shop and The First Job 


ROBERT F. BARRY 


Educational Tests and Research, Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 


NQUIRIES ARE Often heard concerning the 
I relationship between school shop train- 
ing and the subsequent first job. Many of 
the replies are likely to be mere conjec- 
tures. Hence this paper attempts objec- 
tively to evaluate some phases of this rela- 
tionship as it exists at the Paul Revere 
Trade School of Rochester. 

To be eligible for entrance into this 
school a boy must be at least 14 years of 
age, retarded academically at least two 
years, and recommended by his school 
principal who has first obtained the con- 
sent of the parents. One of the main ob- 
jectives of Paul Revere is to train its pupils 
to fit into industries or trades with more 
promise than they might expect to have 
without that training. Obviously the suc- 
cess of this school in preparing boys for 
jobs is qualified by the nature of the school 
population. Excessive retardation may 
well reduce the effectiveness of the school 
program simply because some of the boys 
do not have the capacity to profit thereby 
and thus to rise above unskilled occupa- 
tional levels. 

The daily program is equally divided be- 
tween shop training and related academic 
work. The boys themselves select which 
of the 16 shops they wish to enter, after 
having first pursued several months of 
general tryout shop work. Change of shop 
during the year is permitted, providing 
there is a valid reason. Thus, within the 
bounds of the capacity of each shop and of 
the pupil's physical characteristics, each 
boy has a reasonably free choice among the 
different shop programs offered. 

The New York State Education Law per- 
mits a boy in Rochester to leave school for 
a full-time job as soon as he reaches his 
sixteenth birthday, if he obtains a work 


permit. Among the requirements for the 
work permit is the signature of the prospec- 
tive employer with a description of the job. 
This information has been used in evalua- 
ting the relationship between the first job 
and the shop training. 

This study concerns itself only with boys 
who made a deliberate decision to interrupt 
their schooling by dropping out during the 
course of the school year without com- 
pleting the year’s work, and is limited to 
the period between December 4, 1941, and 
June 15, 1943. None of these 156 boys can 
be considered as having gone to work be- 
cause vacation time had arrived; each one 
made a definite choice both of job and of 
time of leaving school. 


Five CLAssIFICATIONS 


In judging the relationship between first 
job and shop training, it has been assumed 
(1) that the relationship might exist in 
varying degrees rather than dichoto- 
mously, and (2) that the relationship 
might rest on the basis either of industry or 
area, or of operation or skill. With these 
two principles in mind, each job was then 
classified into one of five categories with 
the following results: 


Per 
Cent 
Group 1—direct relationship.... 19 
Group 2—partial relationship.... 6 
Group 3—slight relationship.... 19 
Group 4—no relationship, but 
training was offered........... 14 
Group 5—no relationship, and 
no training offered............ 42 


These classifications were made by four 
pooled judgments—two at intervals by the 
school psychologist and two at intervals 
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DisTRIBUTION OF THE INITIAL WEEKLY EARNINGS ON RELATED AND UNRELATED First Joss 
































Boys Taking Jobs Related Boys Taking Jobs Unrelated 
Weekly Earnings to Shop Training to Shop Training 
in Dollars Number | Amount Number | Amount 
35 - | I | $ 35 
34 - ‘id ve 
33 | 
32 i ei “ me 
31 | 4 | $ 124 3 | 93 
30 2 60 I 30 
29 I | 29 ips 
28 as dave sas 
27 I 27 I 27 
26 | : | 26 “ ¥ 
25 2 50 2 50 
24 | 4 | 96 5 120 
23 I | 23 | 2 46 
22 2 44 | 2 | 44 
21 2 42 I 21 
20 | 4 80 3 60 
19 : 59 | 7 133 
18 15 270 12 216 
17 5 | 85 | 5 85 
16 | 4 64 | 3 48 
15 | 12 180 II | 165 
14 I 14 I 14 
13 4 ae I 13 
12 3 36 15 180 
II ia ia és ina 
10 I | 10 4 40 
9 . I | 9 
8 - 2 16 
7 - sie I x 7 
Totals 66 | 1279 84 1452 
Means 19.38 17.29 
Standard Deviations 5-158 5 692 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS 2.09 
STANDARD Error oF DirrerENCE _ 0. 888 





by the writer. Grouping these categories 
into two main divisions—trelated and un- 
related, we find that 44 per cent took first 
jobs to which their shop training was re- 
lated to some extent, while 56 per cent took 
first jobs which had no relationship to 
their shop training. 

Some of the more frequently occurring 
jobs will illustrate these relationships. 
All 15 apprentice bakers came from the 
school bake shop; 12 errand boys came 


from various shops with no related train- 
ing; 4 out of 7 clothing factory workers 
were trained in the school tailor shop. 
The school had no related training to offer 
the 6 restaurant bus-boys, nor the 5 tele- 
graph messenget boys. Five farm laborers 
received training that had some degree of 
relationship to the job, such as that re- 
ceived in the general metal shop, for in- 
stance. 








192 OCCUPATIONS 


EARNINGS 


Initial weekly earnings on the first jobs 
were ascertained while interviewing each 
boy when leaving school. As expected 
during the present emergency, these initial 
earnings showed continually higher levels, 
from an average of $13.50 for boys leaving 
in December, 1941, to an average of $24.08 
for boys leaving in June, 1943. Collecting 
this information over the entire period 
makes possible the determination of the 
average starting pay for each category with 
the following results: 


Group 1—directly related... $19.62 
Group 2—partially related.. 20.18 
Group 3—slightly related... 18.80 
Group 4—unrelated......... 16.64 
Group 5—no training offered 17.55 


The related groups (1, 2, and 3) average 
$19.38 while the unrelated groups (4 and 5) 
average $17.29. The distribution of the 
starting pay for the two main divisions— 
related and unrelated—is shown in the ac- 
companying table. 

The question immediately arises as to 
whether the obtained difference between 
the average initial weekly earnings of the 
two groups ($2.09) is a mere matter of 
chance, or is statistically significant and 
thus may be attributed to a true difference. 
The ratio of the standard error of this dif- 
ference (0.888) to the difference itself 
(2.09) is 2.353. This indicates that there 
are 99 chances out of 100 that the difference 


Extra! 


is not due to chance, and it may be con- 
sidered as statistically significant for our 


purposes. 
CoNCLUSIONS 


For the 156 boys who dropped out of 
Paul Revere Trade School to go to work 
during the period from December 4, 1941, 
to June 15, 1943, it appears that, with due 
consideration for the numbers and methods 
employed, the following conclusions are 
justified : 


1. There is some degree of relationship 
between first jobs and shop training in 44 
per cent of the cases. 

2. There has been an almost uninter- 
rupted increase in starting pay from an 
average of $13.50 in December, 1941, to an 
average of $24.08 in June 1943. 

3. The average weekly starting pay on 
related jobs was $19.38 as compared with 
$17.29 on unrelated jobs. 

4. The chances are 99 out of 100 that 
this difference of $2.09 is not due to chance 
but represents a true difference. 


A number of interesting problems offer 
themselves as possibilities for further in- 
vestigation. Some of these concern the 
stability of these 156 boys on the jobs at 
which they have started, the number and 
nature of the changes they may make, and 
the permanency of the effect of their shop 
training as reflected in earnings and in 
other ways. 


Extra! 


Coming—a special message from NVGA Officers and Trustees giving 

recommendations for Branch activities growing out of the recent work 

meeting. This message will be read at a meeting of your Branch and 

will be followed by other reports on the developments resulting from 
this important conference. 
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How You Can Help in Post-War Planning 


QuEsTION that haunts the dreams of 

the readers of Occupations is: 

‘‘How can we avoid mass unemployment 

when we cease making weapons of war and 
return to peacetime production?”’ 

An easy answer is: ‘““The Federal Gov- 
ernment will make jobs by means of a 
program of public works.” 

But there are many citizens who feel that 
to sit idle and wait for the government to 
act would be the worst possible course. 
In spite of its apparent simplicity, federal 
spending doesn't really ‘‘prime the pump”’; 
and it would saddle us with a type of 
government control that might endure for- 
ever. Many hardy and realistic citizens 
believe that the solution lies in the hands 
of local communities. Thus, Governor 
Saltonstall of Massachusetts asserts, ““De- 
centralized planning by private industry 
now is the only sure measure to prevent un- 
employment.” 

Public-spirited persons who hold this 
view have organized the Committee for 
Economic Development, whose head- 
quarters are 3311 Department of Commerce 
Building, Washington, D. C. The stated 
aim of the committee is to urge “‘every 
business man to provide as many profitable, 
productive jobs as possible in the post-war 
period.”” Fifty-six million jobs is the 
goal set. 

The national committee has local com- 
mittees which focus their attention on the 
prospective needs of particular communi- 
ties and also committees representing 
specific industries, such as textiles, paper, 
etc. Though only a year old, CED has 
already stimulated an amazing amount of 
planning on the part of forward-looking 
manufacturers. Firms such as General 


Motors, Servel, Inc., Colt Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co., U. S. Rubber are at the present mo- 
ment developing new products (though 
their research programs are hampered by 
lack of priorities for certain raw materials). 
They are experimenting with installation 
and service; they are making market sur- 
veys, setting up budget estimates, estab- 
lishing and training skeleton organizations 
for sales and promotion—all to the end of 
providing as many jobs as possible and 
transforming war-industry workers into 
peacetime workers. 

For example, in Nashua, N. H.., investi- 
gation has indicated that after the war 
there will be 1751 workers not provided 
for. Ail firms in Nashua are trying now to 
devise ways whereby this excess may be 
absorbed. The Colt Fire Arms Manufac- 
turing Company of Hartford, Conn., which 
has expanded during the war from 2,000 to 
14,000 has submitted a questionnaire ask- 
ing employees about their post-war ambi- 
tions; the firm is exploring possibilities 
through which it may help them attain 
their goals. The Cleveland committee of 
CED has found 692 firms employing less 
than 50 workers, 509 of which have started 
post-war planning. They know or will 
soon know exactly what steps they must 
take to get their equipment in shape for 
post-war orders, and how many people 
they can employ after the war. 

The readers of Occupations, who spe- 
cialize in helping prospective workers to 
make occupational adjustments, should in- 
form themselves about the activities of 
CED in their communities. Indeed they 
might well offer their services on local 
CED committees in carrying out surveys 

(Please turn to page 222) 
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Salute to Our Service Members : 
As a tribute to NVGA members in the Armed Forces, the Trustees requested *F 
that a list be published in Occupations. To our formal request for names 
only 11 of the Branches responded. Even these lists were doubtless incomplete. * 
Using these names as a nucleus we did some detective work at Headquarters 
Office and now present the following roster as a very imperfect testimonial to * 
our members in the Services. If readers note omissions and will send us suffi- + 
cient additional names, we will be glad to supplement this list in a future issue 
of the Journal.—Epb. 
F. J. _" Epwarp GRANT C. A. NgILson . 
Joun D. Apams Howarp GrREENWALD GrorGce NEWBERGER 
Wenve.t C. ALLEN Don Grirro Rupert A. Nock *} 
Rosert S. ANDERSON BertraM HANDELSMAN Car Norcross 
Rosert E. Anstey Dantet Harris Joun Norton *| 
Donatp M. Austin Oscar H. Heim Laura PorTER i 
a a AusTIN Leonarp J. HirscHHorn WintFrepD Quick *! 
LBERT /\VITABILE Geneva Hotes Joun Quinn 
Pritip AXELROD Crype S. Jounson Preston Reep * | 
A. Harris Barr Westy R. Jones Ruts RgeyNoips 
Wittam G. T. Berens Manion C. Justice Bert A. Roens 
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Association Activities + 1 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





A New Bottleneck—The Counselor Supply 


N.V.G.A. and C.G.P.A. Conferees Discuss Critical Issues 


7 HE CRITICAL shortage of trained voca- 
tional counselors needed in military 
and industrial demobilization, the role 
of NVGA and its Branches in meeting 
this shortage and in stimulating commu- 
nity organization were three facets of the 
problem posed at the work conference of 
officers, trustees, and committee chairmen 
which met November 19. This Friday 
session was a part of the work meeting of 
the Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations which convened November 17 at 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York City.' 

Experts of the Army, Navy, and govern- 
ment agencies pointed up the NVGA work 
conference, which provoked forthright and 
stimulating discussion. The free inter- 
change of opinion between the consultants 
and the practicing counselors was of 
mutual benefit, and the 75 or more persons 
present received fresh assurance that voca- 
tional counselors must be counted among 
the “‘expendables’’ in the days that lie 
ahead. 

The importance of the pre-induction 
program was presented by Major Charles 
F. Dienst, Field Representative, Civilian 
Pre-Induction Training Branch, Industrial 
Personnel Division. Guidance is a vital 
part of this program. In dealing with 
youth we must remember that the war is 
not over and that our post-war interna- 

1 Reports of the NVGA trustees meetings held 


November 18-20 will be published in January 
Occupations. 


tional commitments imply preparation for 
participation in national defense as a part 
of the citizen's obligation. Pre-induction 
training must be improved and continued 
as part of an effective vocational guidance 
program. 

For realistic information and for vicari- 
ous experience, counselors were advised to 
talk to their draft boards and to visit in- 
duction and reception centers by arrange- 
ment with the nearest Service Command 
Headquarters. (A tour of the Induction 
Center at Grand Central Palace was sched- 
uled as part of the program for Saturday.) 
Counselors can contribute to morale 
through pre-induction counseling, stress- 
ing the opportunities in the services as 
excellent preparation for citizenship and 
for life itself. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF INDUSTRIAL AND MILITARY 
DEMOBILIZATION 


Industrial and military demobilization 
with the occupational adjustment in- 
volved was a recognized problem. Facts 
and figures for this discussion were fur- 
nished by Charles Stewart, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and Carroll L. Shartle of the War 
Manpower Commission. Dr. Stewart with 
the aid of charts indicated some of the 
possible patterns which may emerge in the 
period of demobilization and conversion to 
peacetime production. Post-war adjust- 
ment will naturally be tempered by the 
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possibility of a gradual demobilization, if 
fighting on one front ceases before the final 
end of hostilities. Careful planning will 
be needed to avoid bottlenecks in war ma- 
terials vital in reconversion. 

The vocational counselor faces the great- 
est task in the history of the profession. 
Because of the young workers and the 
older persons who have been drawn into 
the labor market, the age range of clients 
is far greater than before the war. Fur- 
thermore, the combined military and indus- 
trial demobilization will create an unprece- 
dented shift in manpower and woman- 
power. 

The steps being taken to facilitate the 
transfer from the Armed Forces to civilian 
jobs were described by Dr. Shartle. Special 
Aids for Placing Navy Personnel in Civilian 
Jobs (Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., 30 cents) has been prepared by the 
Division of Occupational Analysis and 
Manning Tables, Bureau of Manpower 
Utilization, War Manpower Commission. 
This bulletin lists Navy occupations, re- 
lated civilian occupations, additional 
training requirements, physical and work- 
ing conditions. A similar publication on 
Army jobs will soon be published. 

Study of the relationship between mili- 
tary and civilian jobs shows that from 60 
to 70 per cent are similar to civilian jobs, 
20 per cent less closely related, 10 to 20 per 
cent slightly related. Those counseling 
Service men must be well informed on the 
occupations in the community to which 
the veteran is returning. They should not 
advise about specific occupations until 
local opportunities have been investigated. 

A similar relation between jobs and 
skills in war and peacetime industries has 
been developed in connection with the 
Manning Tables (see Occupations, Octo- 
ber, 1943, p. 20). Among the new devel- 
opments will be a nation-wide training 
program for the physically handicapped, 
new testing programs, job descriptions for 
peacetime occupations, based on families 
and related to Part IV, Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles. 


RECRUITING AND TRAINING OF COUNSELORS 


Swiftly moving events have focused at- 
tention on the critical shortage of trained 
counselors. Thousands will be needed on 
a nation-wide scale. How many are now 
available? How many more should be 
trained? How and where should they be 
trained? These questions are the province 
of a special committee whose chairman is 
Ernest J. Jaqua, Professional-Technical 
Training Division, War Manpower Com- 
mission. Committee members include 
A. J. Brumbaugh, Dean of Students, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Harry D. Kitson, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; E. G. Williamson, 
Professor of Psychology, University of 
Minnesota; and representatives from the 
Armed Forces, and government agencies. 
This committee will think through to- 
gether the above-mentioned problems. It 
was urged that high professional standards 
for training counselors be maintained. 
NVGA as an Association and through its 
Branches could render an important service 
by encouraging professional standards and 
increased in-service training in the agencies 
in the communities. 

It was agreed that the shortage of coun- 
selors was acute but it was also recognized 
that counseling involves a variety of tasks. 
Analysis of these tasks in a job breakdown 
would reveal that they require different 
levels of competency in their performance. 
Some of the work may be assigned to per- 
sons with comparatively short training. 
These persons might well serve as assis- 
tants to expert counselors in the key posi- 
tions. Only by such an arrangement will 
it be possible to make the most efficient use 
of the available professional personnel. 

Members of NVGA in their own com- 
munities might initiate arrangements pro- 
viding volunteer interviewers capable of 
doing the screening. These interviewers 
would cull out the cases not requiring the 
aid of experts. Some NVGA members 
should serve as actual vocational counsel- 
ors in community centers. 
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REEMPLOYMENT AND REHABILITATION 


Representatives from the Armed Forces 
who served as consultants in the discussion 
of post-induction guidance and rehabilita- 
tion included: Col. Lewis Sanders, Chief, 
Reemployment Division, Selective Service; 
Col. John N. Andrews, Reemployment 
Division, Selective Service, Washington, 
D.C.; Lieut. W. R. G. Bender, Separation- 
Classification Section, Classification and 
Replacement Branch, AGO; and Lieut. 
Commander Earl J. McGrath, USNR, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

The Navy policy is to counsel the men 
up to the time they are ready to leave the 
Service and then turn them over to estab- 
lished agencies. The Navy is making a 
concerted effort to get vocational informa- 
tion into the hands of the men before they 
leave the Service. One hundred fifty 
officers in this country and overseas are re- 
sponsible for administering the off-duty 
education program in the field. These 
men are specially trained and are supplied 
with vocational guidance kits. Sixty have 
already been distributed. (Each of these 
included a copy of Occupations. Ed.) 

An important simplification of the pro- 
cedure for discharge from the Army is the 
new Report of Separation, which was dis- 
tributed at the work meeting. It takes 
the place of a dozen forms for discharge 
previously used, and is officially known as 
WD AGO Form 53. Six copies are dis- 
tributed as follows: 3 to Selective Service 
(for the local board of registration, the 
local Committeeman, and State Veteran's 
Reemployment Representative of WMC), 1 
to the Adjutant General's Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1 to the Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1 to the soldier 
himself. He retains this copy as a means 
of identification in applying to the govern- 
ment agencies for the services and benefits 
for which he is eligible in the process of 
reestablishing himself in civilian life. 
Combined with the Soldier's Qualification 
Card which gives the work experience and 
military record, it provides pertinent data 
about the soldier. Another form which 


provides more detailed personnel informa- 
tion is now under consideration. (Watch 
Occupations for news releases on this 
form.) 

The statement of employment handicap, 
if any, appears on the forms for the Veter- 
an’s Employment Representative and the 
local Reemployment Committeeman, but 
is not included on the veteran's copy. The 
War Department is considering a new 
policy in handling medical information 
about veterans. It proposes to withhold 
such information from prospective em- 
ployers, even though the veteran himself 
gives a waiver. Since military exit ex- 
aminations are more rigorous than those 
given by any employer, a veteran with a 
disability report would be penalized in 
competition with a non-veteran in his 
search for employment. 

The general Selective Service program for 
the demobilization and reemployment of 
Service personnel was outlined, involving 
cooperation with these agencies: Veterans 
Administration, United States Employ- 
ment Service, Veterans Employment Ser- 
vice, Vocational Rehabilitation and Train- 
ing Division of the Federal Security 
Agency, American Red Cross, Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Army Emergency Relief, 
and the U. S. Armed Forces Institute. 
(For a more detailed account of this pro- 
gram see Occupations, November, 1943, p. 
109; October, 1943, p. 10; March, 1943, p. 
515.) 

Direct contact with returning veterans 
is made through the 15,000 Reemployment 
Committeemen in the local communities. 
The number will be increased as needed. 
It was pointed out that many veterans, 
impatient at delay in their readjustment to 
civilian life, will not voluntarily contact 
the organizations equipped to assist them. 
Local committees are therefore establish- 
ing a visiting service to the homes of the 
veterans to obtain a signed statement if 
their assistance is not needed. 

One of the agencies already active in the 
reorientation of the veteran is the Ameri- 
can Red Cross which is interviewing pa- 
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tients in hospitals and reporting an aver- 
age of 6,500 cases a week. The Red Cross 
is the official liaison between the American 
people and the Army and assists in solving 
personal problems. It is familiar with the 
routine of processing the papers involved 
with the Veterans Administration. 

An interesting program is operating at 
the U. S. Army Air Force Redistribution 
Centers at Miami, Fla., Atlantic City, 
N. J., Santa Monica, Calif., and Camp Dix, 
N. J. (for ground forces). Wounded men 
or those who have completed their ap- 
pointed missions spend a fortnight at the 
Center, relaxing with their families. Four 
hours a day are devoted to ‘‘processing’’— 
medical and physical examinations, with 
the rest of the day free. Men to be dis- 
charged are interviewed by U. S. Employ- 
ment officers at the Center. 


ORGANIZING THE COMMUNITY 


Frequently during the work meetings 
the fact was stressed that Service men will 
normally return to their home communi- 
ties and that the community must be 
organized to aid them in adjusting to 
civilian life. The Reemployment Com- 
mitteemen operate in the local communi- 
ties. To supplement their efforts and 
those of the USES, local and state Clearing 
House Committees are being set up, con- 
sisting of representatives from service and 
other national organizations. NVGA and 
its Branches shou 1 be prepared to make a 
significant contribution to the activities in 
the communities. 

How one community, Boston, is mobil- 
izing its agencies to serve 50 to 75 returning 
Service men each week, was described by 
Wendell Yeo of Boston University. Dr. 
Yeo will contribute an account of this 
plan to OccupaTIons. 

NVGA's meeting this year was actually 
a working conference. There were no 
formal addresses, no prepared manuscripts. 
Those of you not able to be present need 
not lament that you missed this or that 
address. But the meetings did have the 
flash and fire of live discussion, the inter- 


change of opinion and experience which 
was in itself a heartening example of group 
thinking. The essence of the meetings is 
caught in a message prepared by the officers 
and trustees which is being distributed to 
Branch officers with the request that it be 
read at a Branch meeting. 


CGPA ProGraM 


The general sessions of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations were 
held November 18. Speakers included 
Lieut. Gilbert C. Wrenn, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, USNR; William Gilchrist, 
Chief of Rehabilitation, Veterans Bureau; 
Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education; Beatrice McConnell, 
Director, Industrial Division, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor; Rob- 
ert P. Lane, Executive Director, Welfare 
Council of New York City; Harry D. 
Gideonse, President, Brooklyn College. 
Chairman of the morning session was A. J. 
Brumbaugh, Dean of Students, University 
of Chicago. Kathryn Starbuck of Skid- 
more College presided at the afternoon 
session. Luther Gulick, Chief of Planning 
Division, United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, was released 
from the UNRRA meetings at Atlantic 
City to address the dinner meeting of the 
Council. He was introduced by Helen 
Vorhees, Director, Appointment Bureau, 
Mt. Holyoke College. 

General plans for rehabilitating disabled 
Service men and women were presented by 
Mr. Gilchrist. The Sperry Gyroscope 
Company has an interesting training pro- 
gram for handicapped veterans which is 
geared to peacetime needs. The training 
period is 2'/, to 3 years and during that 
time the trainee may be upgraded. He will 
be paid 60 cents an hour, in addition to the 
$80 a month allotment from the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Jager reminded counselors that a 
different psychological approach must be 
used in advising persons who return to 
school after military or industrial experi- 
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ence. To win the confidence of his client, 
the counselor himself must be sophisti- 
cated, should have industrial experience. 

Dr. Gideonse pointed out that because 
of the great range of experience afforded by 
this war, those returning will inevitably 
show widely different degrees of maturity 
and will present a great variety of prob- 
lems. In educating for the new world 
with its dream of new social values, the 
counselor and personnel officer will have a 
tremendous responsibility. This was the 
main theme of the entire program. 

At a business meeting of the CGPA 
Board of Representatives, the following 
officers were elected: President, Eunice 
M. Hilton, Dean of Women, Syracuse 
University; Vice-President, Marion R. 
Trabue, Dean, School of Education, The 
Pennsylvania State College; Treasurer, 
Robert F. Moore, Secretary of Appoint- 
ments, Columbia University; and Secre- 
tary, Eva Gove, Business and Professional 
Women's Club.—G. W. 





New Jersey Conference 


A large group attended the meeting of 
the Guidance and Personnel Association of 
New Jersey, at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York City, November 12. The guest 
speaker was Eduard C. Lindeman of the 
New York School of Social Work, who 
chose as his topic, ‘“‘Implications of Present 
and Post-War Social Economic Changes." 
This meeting was a part of the annual New 
Jersey Education Association convention. 

In discussing post-war counseling prob- 
lems, Dr. Lindeman pointed out that this 
war has three chief assets as compared with 
other wars. In the first place, this time 
we have not learned to hate, and we shall 
come to the end of the conflict with much 
less hatred in our hearts than might have 
been anticipated. Second, we have grown 
less romantic about war, for we now realize 
that war doesn’t purify us. Third, civil 
rights have been protected; we have al- 
most no political prisoners. 


On the other hand, there are several 
liabilities which are coming out of the war. 
The war has not unified us; we are less 
united now than we were at the start of 
hostilities. The war has revealed chronic 
frictions and tensions which have caught 
us by surprise and we will not be at peace 
again until we solve, for example, our own 
race conflicts. 

Dr. Lindeman spoke of three problems 
which will confront us at the end of the 
war: conversion from wartime to peace- 
time employment; the problem of un- 
employment, which is expected to reach 
from 15 to 18 million in the first decade (at 
that time education may be one of the 
chief enterprises); and third, the resump- 
tion of education for those demobilized. 

There will be a strong trend to maintain 
technological education because it works, 
pupils like it, and it ends disputes between 
means and ends. However, there will be 
several forces working against such a 
trend. After the war, young people may 
hunger for beauty, and education must be 
ready to meet this need. Then, because 
there will be no jobs, people will have to 
postpone their choice of vocations, and 
we must substitute the humanities in our 
teaching. 

An important problem will be providing 
for those whose educational careers have 
been interrupted. We did a poor job in 
this respect after the last war, and we must 
not permit our returning young men to be- 
come bitter. 

There will be a demand for a more bal- 
anced curriculum. We must teach some- 
thing about the tool subjects, about sci- 
ence, and about the humanities, so that 
young people will not be warped educa- 
tionally. 

In the future, those who go to higher 
institutions will be selected carefully, and 
ability rather than accident of wealth will 
determine the selection. We shall no 
longer allow good mentalities to drop by 
the wayside. The British plan as concerns 
this matter is being studied and is giving us 
valuable clues for handling this problem. 
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Branch News 





To our Rovinc Reporters: This sec- 
tion of the Journal is devoted to notes 
from Branches. It should carry reports of 
novel projects undertaken by Branches, 
meetings of special significance, and other 
news. It should serve also as a medium of 
intercommunication between Branches and 
as a stimulus to officers and program com- 
mittees. To mail to other Branches (as 
well as to Headquarters) notices of meet- 
ings would be a friendly gesture and would 
prove mutually rewarding. 

Your notices in Occupations naturally 
depend on the discretion, promptness, and 
faithfulness of the persons delegated to 
send in the reports. The Editors make 
this standing request: submit your report 
immediately after the event, when the 
news and your own enthusiasm are “‘hot.”’ 
A delay of one day may mean the delay of 
a month in publication, because of our 
printing schedule. 

Among Branches submitting plans for 
the year, Boston, New York City, New 
Jersey (with a lively Newsletter), and Cin- 
cinnati are especially noteworthy. Cincin- 
nati has an attractive printed folder an- 
nouncing programs and speakers sched- 
uled through April, featuring such topics 
as vocational selection, placement, and 
guidance in a war industry, occupational 
rehabilitation, occupational analysis for 
job information and job guidance, and 
what the young worker should know 
about organized labor. In addition to the 
regular committees, we note one on post- 
war planning.—Epb. 


Ontario 


Practical demonstrations in the tech- 
niques of group and individual testing were 
given by J. A. Long of the Ontario College 
of Education, Toronto, at a conference at 
Lake Couchiching, in September. (For 
news of members, see Who’s Who.) 


Connecticut 


The guest speaker at the luncheon meet- 
ing held October 29 at the YWCA, Bridge- 
port, was Judge Stanley Meade, who spoke 
on juvenile delinquency. 


Atlanta 


The Branch is sponsoring the War Jobs 
Consultation Service, a community service 
organized and operated by the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club of Atlanta. A 
committee of the Branch acts as consultants 
for the agency. 

A luncheon meeting of members of the 
Atlanta Branch was held October 20, 1943. 
Prior to this meeting the Executive Board 
elected Mr. Howard Wilson, first vice- 
president, to fill the unexpired term of Miss 
Katharine Koonce, president. Miss 
Koonce resigned because she was unable at 
this time to give time to the president's 
duties. She is the assistant employment 
manager of the Georgia Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration. 

At the meeting, the committee which 
was appointed in July to work for the 
appointment of a state supervisor of Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance Ser- 
vice reported that progress is being made. 

A committee to consider the problems of 
vocational guidance for the mentally re- 
tarded was appointed. This committee 
will work with the committee of NVGA 
on Vocational Guidance for Minority 
Groups. 


Chicago 


Facing the facts on the counseling and 
employment of the physically handicapped 
was the theme of the meeting on November 
1. Different phases of the subject were 
discussed by Frances L. Karlsteen, Place- 
ment Counselor for the Physically Handi- 
capped, Board of Education and the Illinois 
Association for the Crippled; and Mc- 
Crillis Butler, Personnel Director, Trans- 
portation Maintenance Corporation. At 
the first dinner meeting of the season, 
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October 4, the topic was Manpower and 
the Employment of School Age Youth. 
The program included: ‘“The Manpower 
Picture as It Relates to the Young Work- 
er,’’ Dean William H. Spencer, Regional 
Director, WMC; ‘‘The Place of Student 
Help from Industry's Viewpoint,’’ Law- 
rence Andrews, Director of Personnel and 
Training, Chicago Area, Carnegie Illinois 
Steel Corporation; and ‘‘School Problems 
Arising out of Student Employment,” 
Gertrude Quinn, Placement Counselor, 
Marshall High School. 


Maine 


Illustrating his talk with films, Captain 
Frederick A. Zehrer spoke on the school’s 
contribution to boys entering the service, 
at the annual meeting, October 28, at 
Bangor. Captain Zehrer is stationed at 
the Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch 
Headquarters, First Service Command, 
Boston. ““The Elementary Teacher's Role 
in the Guidance Program"’ was presented 
by Principal Clifford O. T. Wieden, Wash- 
ington State Normal School, Machias, 
Maine. State Director of Guidance, Dana 
M. Cotton, discussed the activities and ob- 
jectives of the Branch. This meeting was 
held in connection with the Maine State 
Annual Teachers Convention. 


Merrimack Valley 


Students working part time in the Ray- 
theon Products Corporation, Newton, 
Mass., made an excellent record, according 
to Peter Arakelian, personnel director. 
‘The students were serious and keen; they 
came to help, not to get rich; there was no 
problem of social adjustment.’ Mr. Ara- 
kelian was one of a panel who discussed 
‘Part-time Employment—an Essential for 
Victory’’ at a meeting in Lawrence, Mass., 
October 18. Headmaster Laurence 
O'Leary, Lawrence High School, admitted 
the shortage of labor but warned against 
letting youth sacrifice their education. 
‘“‘We may lose future leaders while indus- 
try gains unskilled help."’ 


One solution of the problem—to set up a 
local youth planning board—was sug- 
gested by Warren E. Benson, Supervisor of 
Guidance and Placement of the State De- 
partment of Education. Other aspects of 
the problem were discussed by Emil J. 
DesRoches, Industrial Relations Manager 
of the Pacific Mills; Carl P. Birmingham, 
Placement Director, Newton High School; 
Janet Marshall, General Secretary, Law- 
rence YWCA; George F. Sturtevant, Boys’ 
Work Secretary, Lowell YMCA, and 
Thomas A. Mott, Manager, Brockelman’s 
Market, Lowell. 

More than 60 persons attended this first 
dinner meeting of the season. 


Greater Boston 


The dinner meeting scheduled for Nov- 
ember 10 featured a discussion of ‘The 
Placement and Training of Service Men 
and Women."” Among the speakers were 
Col. Victor D. Washburn, M.C., State 
Medical Officer, Selective Service; Irving 
J. Loucraft, Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentative, USES; Harold E. Kiley, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Officer, Veterans 
Administration. Members receiving an- 
nouncement of this meeting were asked to 
reserve the second Wednesday in January, 
March, and May for future meetings. 


Minneapolis 


School youth and employment was the 
topic of the round-table discussion held 
October 4. Discussants were Florence 
Burton, Women’s and Children’s Division 
of the Department of Labor and Industry; 
Edward Straus, Secretary, Minneapolis 
Retail Grocers Assn.; Jeff Slocumb, Secre- 
tary, Minnesota State Pharmaceutical 
Assn.; Dr. Archie Wilcox, Chairman, In- 
dustrial Health Committee, Hennepin 
County Medical Assn.; Barbara Wright, 
Supervisor, Minneapolis Public Schools; 
and Mrs. John Poethke, parent. 

This year in its program the Branch 
hopes to focus on the problems of youth, 
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15-17 year olds, on the interrelationships 
of school, work, and home. It will bring 
together from time to time representatives 
of various groups concerned with youth. 
An open letter from the Branch states: 
“To the crippled and maimed, the inevi- 
table consequences of a world at war, Min- 
neapolis doesn’t want to add a generation 
of illiterates."’ 


Omaha 


The Omaha Youth Guidance Council 
opened its first meeting of the year with 
about 100 in attendance. Frank E. Soren- 
son, Assistant State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and Director of Gui- 
dance in Nebraska, spoke. 

The functioning of the committees has 
been delayed because of a probable reor- 
ganization of the Council in order to as- 
sume more responsibility in the Omaha 
Community Welfare Council. The follow- 
ing committees have been decided upon: 
Membership, Education, Projects, Survey, 
and After-the-War Committee. The Edu- 
cation Committee started functioning im- 
mediately, getting spot announcements on 
the radio stations, urging youth to return 
to school. The Membership Committee 
proudly announced that, with only one 
month in actual session in the new season, 
it could boast 35 members. 

The October meeting was well attended 
with a most interesting speaker, Helen 
Rowe, group work consultant in the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. Miss Rowe asked the 
Council to plan with her a blueprint of 
service for youth both now and after the 
war. She urged that adults should em- 
phasize the strength and power of youth, 
and not delinquency. 


New Jersey 


Eduard Lindeman, New York School of 
Social Work, was the speaker at the lunch- 
eon held jointly with the New Jersey 
Education Association, November 12, in 
New York City. The topic was ‘‘Implica- 


tions of Present and Post-war Socio- 
Economic Changes.’ The luncheon was 
followed by a general discussion of how 
counselors could prepare themselves and 
their counselees to meet the changes to 
come. (See page 199.) 

The Branch Newsletter announces plans 
for the year and projects of the committees. 
The Committee on Wartime Service and 
Research will collect information about 
practices in public secondary schools in the 
state, which seem most promising in their 
relation to the war effort. A question- 
naire will be sent to principals and the re- 
turns reported in the Newsletter. Individ- 
ual school practices which merit further 
investigation will be reported and general 
trends deduced from the information com- 
piled. 


Capital District, N. Y. 


The U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps was dis- 
cussed by Lenore Bradley, Supervisor of 
Nursing Education, State Education De- 
partment, at the meeting on October 20. 
The dinner meeting was well attended and 
the counselors gained much valuable in- 
formation about the Corps. The program 
concluded with the annual business meet- 
ing and the election of officers. 


Long Island, N. Y. 


The first meeting since the Branch was 
officially admitted to NVGA was held in 
Jamaica, November 18. Guest speakers at 
dinner were George E. Hutcherson; Robert 
Hoppock; Hugh Flaherty, Director of the 
Vocational Training, Sewanhaka High 
School; Judge Henry Collins, Children’s 
Court; and Patrolman Roy Chapman, 
Nassau County Police, and Adviser to Bel- 
mont Boys Club. The topic discussed by 
the panel was the problems of continuing 
education for youth in the present emer- 


gency. 
New York City 


These aspects of wartime problems were 
discussed at the dinner meeting, November 
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1g: the high school drop-out, employer 
engaged in essential industry, employer in 
non-essential industry, armed service re- 
jectee, ex-service man. The speakers in- 
cluded Samuel Moskowitz, Principal, East- 
ern District High School; Richard C. 
Oberdahn, Assistant Personnel Manager, 
Calco Chemical Division, American Cyan- 
amid Co.; Thomas J. Fogarty, Personnel 
Manager, Gimbel Brothers; Emily T. 
Burr, Executive Director, Vocational Ad- 
justment Bureau; Edgar B. Porter, Super- 
visor, Vocational Rehabilitation, Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, New York 
State Department of Education. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Eighty-five persons attended the first 
meeting of the season held at Cutler Union, 
University of Rochester. A report on the 
labor supply situation in the area was 
given by Anthony Fantacci. Ralph W. 
Tyler, University of Chicago and Director 
of the Examinations Staff of the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute, spoke on ‘‘Testing 
the Product of the Army’s Educational 
Program."’ He pointed out that more than 
a half million men in the Armed Forces are 
continuing their education with the aid of 
the Institute. He said that men in the 
deserts of Africa, in the wilderness of 
Alaska, in German prison camps, and on 
lonely South Pacific Islands have time on 
their hands and are using it for study. 
Men stationed near cities are less eager, he 
added. 

After the last war, men were stationed 
abroad for some time and it was found that 
education was one of the best morale build- 
ers. If some service men are away from 
home for two years after the war, as Dr. 
Tyler thought probable, adequate means 
of providing them with instructors and 
materials for advanced education must be 
arranged. 

At the present time, mathematics, En- 
glish, foreign languages, and physical 
sciences are the most popular, although 
some localities show particular trends. 


Men in Alaska, for example, want to learn 
Russian. 

After the war, Dr. Tyler estimates that 
2,000,000 would enroll in institutions of 
higher education, although only 1,300,000 
had been registered before the war. 

City supervisors of vocational guidance 
of New York State met October 18-19 in 
New York City and then toured the Army 
Induction Center at Grand Central Palace 
and Camp Upton, where they observed a 
classification and reception center. 


Westchester, N. Y. 

Following the annual business meeting 
on October 5, there was a panel discussion 
of the relationship between the schools and 
industry involving problems arising from 
the labor shortage. Panel members in- 
cluded: Elizabeth Smith, Counselor, and 
Helen Dexter, Coordinator of the Coopera- 
tive Plan, Hastings High School; Robert 
Carey, Director of Guidance, Yonkers; 
Helen Clark, USES, White Plains; and 
Philip Zlatchin, Psychologist, Westchester 
Children’s Association, White Plains. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 

The season’s Branch activities opened 
with a tea given by Harry D. Kitson on 
October 16. Dr. Kitson enlightened the 
new members as to the activities of the 
Association. General plans for the year 
were made and officers elected. 


Cincinnati 


The Cincinnati Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation held three meetings in September 
and October, with visiting speakers bring- 
ing important new information. 

The first meeting, on Women in War 
Industries, was held Monday, September 
27, at the Cincinnati YWCA. Speakers 
were Louise Moore, Agent, Trade and 
Industrial Education for Girls and Women, 
U. S. Office of Education, Mrs. M. J. 
Trigg, and Augusta Clawson, all of the 
same division. Miss Moore gave compar- 
able data for World War I and World War 
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II; Mrs. Trigg spoke on methods of bring- 
ing leisured women into the labor market; 
and Miss Clawson described her personal 
experiences as a welder in a west-coast 
shipyard. 

The second meeting was addressed by 
Harry Jager, Chief, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, who spoke on ‘Guidance and 
the Sixty-Five Million,’’ emphasizing the 
challenge which war conditions, Army 
training methods, and their inevitable 
post-war effects present to the public 
schools. He pointed out that this chal- 
lenge comes not only to counselors, but 
also to curriculum builders, and school 
administrators. 

The third meeting, held jointly with the 
Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association, 
and combining the Tri-State Pupil Per- 
sonnel Association and Deans of Women 
with the CVGA, was addressed by Dr. 
Mary Northway of the Institute of Child 
Study, University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Canada. 

A fourth meeting is planned for Decem- 
ber with Orlo Crissey as principal speaker. 
Dr. Crissey, icrmerly with the Chrysler 
Corporation, is now Educational Director 
of the A. C. Spark Plug Company, Flint, 
Mich. 

The Cincinnati Branch has several re- 
search committees at work, and has organ- 
ized a membership and hospitality com- 
mittee. 


Northeastern Ohio 


The first meeting of the Branch was a 
Sectional meeting of the Northeastern 
Teachers Association, October 29. ‘“War- 
time Guidance Practices’’ was the topic. 
Discussants included Marie Skodak, Direc- 
tor, Flint Guidance Center, Flint, Mich.; 
Orlo L. Crissey, Educational Director, 
A. C. Spark Plug Division, General Motors 
Corp., Flint, Mich.; Carl M. Horn, Chief, 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Division of the State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education, Lansing, Mich. 

At a preliminary meeting, October 21, 


nine persons were named to serve on an ad- 
visory committee. They represent busi- 
ness and industry, public and private 
schools and colleges, personnel managers, 
welfare groups, and service clubs. 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 


John N. Patterson, Area Manpower Di- 
rector, WMC, gave a challenging talk on 
post-war employment on October 14. He 
presented some interesting statistical ma- 
terial and appealed for constructive partici- 
pation in planning. The Branch made a 
field trip October 11 to the Rosenau Dress 
Manufacturing Company. On October 29 
Dr. Samuel B. Hadden, neuro-psychiatrist, 
spoke on Group Therapy to the Psycholo- 
gists’ Discussion Group of the Branch. 


Western Pennsylvania 


Consumer education was the theme of 
the meeting held October 22. Guest 
speaker was Thomas H. Briggs, Emeritus 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Dr. Briggs is chair- 
man of a national committee which is de- 
veloping teaching units designed to make 
school pupils more sophisticated consum- 
ers. 

Rhode Island 

At the luncheon meeting on October 28, 
Philomena Hart, book reviewer of the 
Providence Journal, spoke on fall and winter 
books. 

South Texas 

Helping men to prepare for Army life 
was the theme of E. K. Jerome’s talk at a 
meeting which followed a buffet supper 
given by Mrs. Charles R. Allen. Dr. 
Jerome is in the testing department at 
Randolph Field. Robert L. Sutherland, 
Chairman of the Hogg Foundation, Uni- 
versity of Texas, discussed guidance for 
present-day living. Nell Parmley, Texas 
representative at the National Guidance 
Conference at Ann Arbor, reported the 
findings and recommendations. Chairmen 
of the Welfare and Legislative Committees 
and the Speaker’s Bureau made annual re- 
ports. (This Branch report was trans- 
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mitted on stationery from the San Antonio 
YWCA, which ingeniously used the V 
motif—one side headed ‘‘V is for Victory,"’ 
etc.; the other, “‘V also stands for voca- 
tional guidance which is needed more than 
ever now that we are at war’’ etc.—Ed.) 


Seattle, Wash. 

N. H. Engle, Director, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, University of Washington, 
was the speaker at the first meeting of the 
year, October 21. Discussing post-war 
jobs in the state, Dr. Engle spoke of the 
shift of population to war industrial cen- 
ters and the number of workers that may 
be expected to remain in the new localities. 
The number of women who will continue 
to work is another factor in the post-war 
employment picture, he declared. 


To the Branch officers who rallied so quickly 
to our call for news, an accolade! Won't you 
please send us further reports of your activities? 





How Active Is Your Branch 
The following suggested activities for 
Branches were submitted by Richard J. 
William, formerly a counselor, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, Schools, now a graduate 
student at Harvard University. 


Promotion of local industries, in col- 
laboration with other community agen- 
cies. 

Study of local industries, jobs, wages, 
working conditions, and requirements 
for work. 

Study of local work trends. 

Assembling of information collected by 
other community agencies for use by 
vocational agencies. 

Support of national agencies, private and 
governmental, making occupational and 
job studies. 

Providing materials for occupational 
studies in libraries, schools, and com- 
munity service agencies. 

Bringing counselors into contact with the 
business and industrial world for direct 
in-service training and education. 

Building an esprit de corps among coun- 
selors through contacts, social functions, 
and meetings. 


Providing an agency working toward the 
coordination of vocational guidance 
with placement agencies, private and 
governmental, and vocational guidance 
agencies. 

Sponsoring programs for public informa- 
tion as to the purposes of the Associa- 
tion. 

Furthering the professional advancement 
of the workers in the field by encourage- 
ment of advanced study, the making of 
studies, publication of articles, the 
sponsoring of forums, and providing for 
a speakers’ service, etc. 

Providing reputable source of information 
as to the location of vocational gui- 
dance services and techniques and infor- 
mation for referrals. 

Cooperating with other community agen- 
cies in the general welfare of the com- 
munity and its activities. 

Cooperating with political agencies in 
sponsoring, or supporting governmental 
work in vocational guidance, occupa- 
tional studies, including personnel work 
in industry. 

At the present, playing an active part in 
wartime activities, as a Branch and as in- 
dividual members. 





Correction 


Ann Prinz has taken over the responsi- 
bility for the Employment and Retraining 
Divisions of the National Refugee Service 
and is not Director of Economic Adjust- 
ment and Family Service Departments 


.of the National Refugee Service, as was 


announced in November Occupations. 


Thank You! 


“T believe that you are doing a superb 
job on the magazine and I have found a 
great deal of use for it in my work since 
I have been in the Navy.”’ 


* * * * 


‘I wanted to cell you how very useful 
we find Occcupations at the University and 
congratulate you on the type of material 
it contains.”’ 
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Communities Organize for Vocational Guidance 


[Apropos of the article, ‘‘Organizing a 
Community for Vocational Guidance,"’ 
which appeared in November Occupations, 
we present examples of operating com- 
munity guidance centers, in addition to 
those already published. If the country is 
to be effectively mobilized for post-war 
occupational adjustment, more and more 
communities should be laying plans to 
render this vital service.—Ed.] 


N RESPONSE to a long-felt community 
I need for counseling and guidance ser- 
vices, the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute has just announced 
that a Counseling Center is now available 
to the general public. For many years the 
Institute has carried on an intensive coun- 
seling and testing program with its own 
students and has made sincere efforts to 
validate the instruments used. The suc- 
cess of this program led to an increasing 
demand that these services be made avail- 
able to the community. To meet this 
need the Center has been organized as a 
service division of the Institute and pro- 
vides a comprehensive program of coun- 
seling and testing for adults who feel the 
need of assistance in facing personal, edu- 
cational, and occupational problems. 

This new community service is available 
to men and women more than 15 years of 
age. It includes a preliminary interview, a 
complete counseling and testing program, 
supplemented by a series of personal inter- 
views. A fee of $10 is charged for the ser- 
vice but the preliminary interview is free. 
The basic testing program requires from 3 


to 5 hours. It may cover the following 
areas: mental ability, occupational apti- 
tude, academic achievement, occupational 
interests, and emotional adjustment. 

Test results are discussed with each indi- 
vidual and if necessary further testing or 
remedial measures are suggested. 


New VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE CENTRE IN 
CANADA 


An interesting expansion of vocational 
guidance in the Americas is exemplified in 
the Vocational Guidance Centre in Canada. 
A non-profit organization, it was estab- 
lished to assist in the development of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance in Can- 
ada. The director is M. D. Parmenter, 
lecturer in Psychology and Guidance, 
Ontario College of Education, University 
of Toronto. 

The Centre publishes and distributes 
tests and other professional aids. Among 
the items listed in the current catalogue 
are Occupational Information Folders, 
giving information on Canadian occupa- 
tions with an Annual Trend Sheet Service 
on the occupations. A special Occupa- 
tional Information Folder Filing case, with 
printed labels conforming to the groupings 
of occupations in the Canadian census, is 
also listed. 

The Centre's Service Division on request 
will furnish names of individuals and or- 
ganizations qualified to provide vocational 
counseling, assist schools and youth organ- 
izations qualified to provide vocational 
counseling, assist schools and youth or- 
ganizations in setting up and organizing 
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CURRENT NEWS 


vocational guidance programs, assist in- 
dustry in setting up and operating person- 
ne] departments. 


Wicarra Guipance CENTER 


The Wichita Guidance Center is licensed 
by the Kansas State Department of Social 
Welfare as a private agency and chartered 
under the laws of Kansas as a non-profit 
corporation rendering psychological ser- 
vices to persons of all ages. 

Since its inception in 1930 it has given 
service to more than 2800 clients, and 
several thousand parents, social workers, 
teachers, and physicians. It has handled 
problems of personal and occupational 
maladjustment, aided community agencies 
in planning for their clients, and dissemi- 
nated and interpreted scientific informa- 
tion and quickened community interest in 
adjustment problems. 

Problems brought to the Center range 
from vocational problems to the special 
difficulties encountered by the physically 
handicapped. Referral to the Center may 
be through individuals or agencies. If a 
school has a visiting teacher, referral is 
made through her. A report on a medical 
examination is required before the client is 
accepted, but parents or the client may 
secure a preliminary interview to deter- 
mine whether or not they want service. 

The procedure is as follows: 


1. Thorough medical examination (re- 
sponsibility assumed by referring 
agency, individual, or client) 

2. Submission of reasons for referral 
and complete case history 

3. Psychologist gives exploratory in- 
terview to client and/or parents 

4. Study of client by means of appro- 

priate tests—achievement, person- 

ality, vocational—as the case re- 
uires 

Fensonel interview with client 

6. Presentation of results to referring 
agency or individual 

7. Remedial assistance as indicated. If 
necessary referral elsewhere 
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No agency is charged for services to resi- 
dents in Wichita or Sedgwick County but 
all clients who are able are expected to pay 
the fees, which are based on the amount of 
work done in the individual case. Fees are 
adjusted for patients unable to pay the 
regular rates and no resident of the city or 
county is denied service for financial 
reasons. Non-residents pay the regular 
fees. 

The management of the Center is vested 
in a Board of Directors which manages its 
“finances and property, controls its officers 
and policies."" An Advisory Board makes 
recommendations on general policies. 
Neither board is concerned with profes- 
sional procedures. 

The staff consists of professionally quali- 
fied persons, including three psychologists 
(a director and an assistant director), a 
psychological examiner, social work con- 
sultant, volunteer research associate, and 
secretarial staff. 


East St. Louis Burgau 


Another cooperative enterprise is the 
East St. Louis Child Guidance Bureau 
which serves all residents of Illinois need- 
ing help, who are under 21 years of age. 
The largest proportion of the clients comes 
from East St. Louis and vicinity, however. 
Referrals are made by social_agencies, the 
court, medical agencies, the schools (21 
per cent), and by individuals. 

The referring agency is asked to fill out 
the Bureau's application blank. If the 
Director of the Bureau accepts the case, 
examinations by the psychiatric social 
worker, the psychologist, the physician, 
and the psychiatrist follow. The findings 
and treatment are discussed with the refer- 
ring agency at a staff conference. 

Direct treatment includes psychiatric 
case work with the child, which no other 
community agency is equipped to give. 
Other treatment is delegated to existing 
community agencies. 

The staff of the Bureau is professional in 
status and meets the standards of the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research of the State of 
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Illinois Department of Public Welfare and 
the East Side Health District. 

The Bureau functions under the law that 
legalized the Institute and is authorized to 
conduct scientific studies, diagnose, pro- 
mote treatment for children who are in 
danger of becoming or who are delinquent, 
mentally ill, mentally defective, or socially 
maladjusted. 

The Institute and the East Side Health 
District provide the working staff; the 
Board of Education, the office space. 
Operating costs, exclusive of salaries, are 
met from the East St. Louis Community 
Fund and other contributions. 

The Bureau functions under a Board of 
Directors responsible for the general policy, 
legislative aspects, financial program, pub- 
lic relations, and title of properties held. 

Besides serving individuals the Bureau 
has a broader objective: to interpret to 
the community the needs of its youth and 
to work with other agencies in meeting 
these needs. Handicapped at present by 
personnel shortages due to the war, the 
Bureau after three years of operation en- 
visions a future in which it may render 
even greater service. 


Detroit 


The Detroit Counseling Service reports 
September, 1943, 104 individuals counseled, 
33 given standardized tests. Of the 67 
mew cases, 22 had vocational problems. 
An analysis of results shows that 21 became 
employed, 5 made vocational plans, to 
enrolled in high school, 11 in college, and 7 
entered special training. 


Our Contributors 


To his new post as Principal of the 
Orthogenic School, Dr. Geisel brings high 
school and university experience. He is 
the author of articles published in educa- 
tional journals and of a mental hygiene 
text for high school students, Personal 
Problems and Morale. 

Carolyn McGowan is on leave of absence 


from the University of Newark, N. J., 
where she was Director of Student Rela- 
tions. As Chief, Employee Adjustment 
Section, Office of the Secretary of War, she 
is responsible for formulating policies, 
programs, and standards for counseling 
services within the War Department, af- 
fecting more than a million civilian em- 
ployees. She is Chairman of the Inter- 
departmental Conference on Employee 
Counseling, a permanent organization com- 
posed of the heads of all counseling pro- 
grams in the Federal Service in Washing- 
ton,D.C. She also gives courses at George 
Washington University and the Graduate 
School, Department of Agriculture. She 
was formerly counselor for women em- 
ployees of the executive offices of Procter 
and Gamble Company. 

Major Wenrich’s pre-military career 
included teaching in the Pennsylvania 
schools. He was also Assistant Professor 
of Trade and Industrial Education, The 
Pennsylvania State College, and Adviser, 
Trade and Industrial Education, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 

Captain Zehrer was Director of Child 
Guidance, Greenwich, Conn., Public 
Schools, when he was granted leave to 
enter the Army. In the Army he served as 
Classification Officer and Personnel Con- 
sultant from September, 1942, to April, 
1943. He served at Headquarters, ASF, 
Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch 
before he was appointed to his present post. 

Lt. Colonel Espy in civilian life was 
Chairman of the Education Division, 
Western Reserve University. In the Educa- 
tion Branch of the Army Education and 
Information Division he has charge of the 
Curriculum Section, which supervises the 
educational program of the Armed Forces 
Institute. 

Before his appointment at the Rochester 
Board of Education, Mr. Barry was Vice- 
Principal, Paul Revere Trade School, 
Rochester. In addition to his other duties 
he also lectures on education at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and frequently pub- 
lishes professional articles. 








Part-Time Employment of School Youth 


Statement of Policies Issued Jointly by the War Manpower Commission; U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency; Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


HE November issue of Occupations 
pete a symposium on ‘‘Youth’s 
Share in the Manpower Pool.’’ To supple- 
ment that discussion we present excerpts 
from the joint statement of policies which 
are of special significance to counselors. 

In-school youth should not be included 
in any employment plan until other 
sources of labor have been exhausted and 
employment of youth under such a plan 
should be curtailed or terminated as other 
sources of labor become available. 

The following principles should be ob- 
served by school authorities and by the 
WMC in carrying out its responsibilities 
under Executive Orders Nos. 9139 and 
9279: 

The War Manpower Commission is re- 
sponsible for determining the over-all 
manpower needs and for developing pro- 
grams to meet those needs. hen the 
Area Director of the War Manpower Com- 
mission determines that the part-time em- 
ployment of in-school youth will con- 
tribute to meeting the essential manpower 
needs of a community, he will consult with 
and make recommendations to the local 
educational authority concerning the es- 
tablishment of a student-worker program. 

The local educational authority will de- 
cide, on the basis of such recommenda- 
tions, and the recommendation of an ad- 
visory committee as provided for in the 
following paragraph, whether a student- 
worker program for the part-time employ- 
ment of in-school youth is feasible and 
should be organized. If such a program is 
to be organized, the high schools from 
which students will be drawn should be 
designated; plans should be approved for 
in-school organization, including the selec- 
tion of salen, follow-up methods and 
records and reports; and the supervisor or 
coordinator should be selected who will 
have charge of the program in each school. 

A local advisory committee composed of 
designated representatives of business, in- 


dustry, the press, organized labor, and 
other groups pooner with the employ- 
ment and welfare of youth should be ap- 
pointed by the local school authority. 
Representatives should be selected from 
lists of nominees designated by various 
Organizations in response to requests from 
the local school authority. . . . 

Designated representatives of the local 
schools will give counseling service to 
students re ies part-time employment, 
and will select those students who are in- 
terested in and qualified to accept employ- 
ment under the student-worker plan and 
will refer those students to the ele 
ment Service for placement. Referrals 
should be accompanied by specific recom- 
mendations regarding the type and extent 
of employment in which students should 
be — their employment qualifications, 
and other prerequisites to successful place- 
ment. 


There follow recommended minimum 
standards for employment of in-school 
youth. Child labor laws, school attend- 
ance laws, and other federal and state 
regulations should be fully observed. The 
minimum age for employment is set at 14 
years and students under 16 years of age 
should not be employed in any work 
which would preclude ‘‘a regular and full 
school schedule of class work and study; 
or in manufacturing occupations."’ 


A.V.A. to Meet in Chicago 


TENTATIVE PLANS have been made for the 
Vocational Guidance Section at the Thirty- 
seventh Convention of the American Voca- 
tional Association, at Chicago, December 
15-17. 

On Wednesday, December 15, a trip to 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station is 
planned. The group will follow the induc- 
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tee from the time he arrives until he has 
been classified. They will also see various 
types of training in the anti-aircraft 
school, torpedo school, gunnery, and the 
Negro regiment. 

On Thursday afternoon, December 16, 
the subject will be a discussion of Induc- 
tion into the Army. Major Arthur K. Vin- 
cent, Civilian Pre-Induction Training 
Branch, Civic Opera Building, Room 2040, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago; Captain 
Andrew Holt, Civilian Pre-Induction 
Training Branch, Washington, D. C.; and 
Captain Harold W. Dunn, Reception Cen- 
ter, Fort Sheridan, Ill., were among the 
panel members. 

Harry Jager, Chief of the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Division of the 
U. S. Office of Education, will discuss the 
use of the Educational Experience Sum- 
mary Form and the new Medical Survey 
Form. 

On Friday afternoon the theme will be 
Practical Activities in Wartime Guidance. 
Discussion leader will be Clifford Erickson, 
School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. 

In addition a radio broadcast on pre- 
induction guidance is scheduled. 


Tre CoMMITTEE 


The committee includes: J. H. Arm- 
strong, Supervisor of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis.; 
W. T. Markham, Supervisor of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, State 
Board for Vocational Education, Topeka, 
Kans.; Glenn Smith, Director of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
Department of Public Schools, Jefferson 
City, Mo.; Lester J. Schloerb, Bureau of 
Occupational Research, Board of Educa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill.; Clifford Erickson, 
School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill.; Carl M. Horn, 
Chairman, Chief, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Division, State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education, Lans- 
ing, Mich. 


Public Personnel Administration News 


The 35th Annual Conference on Public 
Personnel Administration sponsored by 
the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada met in St. Louis, 
October 12-14. The program included 
round-table and panel discussions of such 
topics as Using Community Resources to 
Facilitate the Work of the Personnel 
Agency, Lay-off and Reinstatement Policy 
Resulting from Return of Personnel from 
Military Leave, Appraising Wartime Prac- 
tices in Terms of the Future. 


Labor Charts 


To illustrate trends in certain occupa- 
tional groups, vocational guidance officers 
will find useful a series of charts issued by 
the Government—Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Chart Series, May, 1943, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor. The first chart in the series shows 
the trends in the labor force, employment, 
and unemployment in the United States 
over a three-year period. 

By February, 1943, the total civilian 
labor force, excluding the estimated num- 
ber of persons in the Armed Forces and in 
institutions, Was 52,300,000 representing 
600,000 fewer persons than in February, 
1941. When we consider sex, however, 
the trend was upward for women and 
downward for men. In 1941, there were 
12,300,000 women and 40,600,000 men 
compared with 1943 when there were 
15,600,000 women and 36,700,000 men, or 
within the two-year period an increase of 
3,300,000 women and a decrease of 3,900,- 
ooo men. A total of 1.4 per cent of these 
were unemployed in 1943. 

Also included are tables and charts con- 
cerning employees in non-agricultural es- 
tablishments; employment in war and 
other agencies of the federal executive 
service; employment and pay-rolls for all 
manufacturing industries; employment on 
new construction; employment in whole- 
sale and retail trade; average weekly 
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earnings, average hours worked per week, 
and average hourly earnings for all manu- 
facturing industries; and charts on the 
cost of living.—F. H. K. 





Who’s Who and Where 





Cornetia Lounssury, who has been 
serving as counselor in the employment 
department at the Brooklyn YWCA dur- 
ing the past year, has been promoted to 
Director of the department. 


Mabe aInz F. Strona, who for several 
years has been Assistant-in-Charge of 
Women’s Placement at the School of Busi- 
ness and Administration, College of the 
State of New York, has been appointed 
Director of Placement in this institution. 


F. A. Frepensurcu is Personnel Direc- 
tor, Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Jerome H. Bentiey, who has been 
Program Director of the New York City 
YMCA for almost 20 years, has resigned his 
position to become Treasurer and Business 
Manager of Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 
Mr. Bentley has served several years as a 
trustee of the NVGA. 


Sartre Payne Morcan, formerly Dean, 
Randolph-Macon Women's College, is now 
Director of Personnel, Glenn L. Martin & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Ciarence W. Faitor, who for the past 
two years was Executive Secretary of 
NVGA, has been appointed Assistant 
Supervisor of the Colorado State Rehabili- 
tation Service, which is under the State 
Board for Vocational Education. His 
work involves the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped. Dr. Failor re- 
ports from Arvado, Col., that he has pur- 
chased a four-acre farm with lots of *‘rasp- 
berries, apple and cherry trees, some wal- 
nuts, and a magnificent view of the moun- 
tain range, including Table Mountain and 
Mt. Evans.”’ 


MorGan ParMENTER, now on the staff of 
the College of Education, Toronto, is con- 
ducting a class in guidance for teachers of 
the city. 


H. R. Bgarriz has been appointed Direc- 
tor of Career Planning by the Board of 
Education, Hamilton, Ontario. J. P. S. 
Netuercott succeeds Mr. Beattie as Direc- 
tor of Vocational Guidance at London. 





With the State Supervisors 


Arxansas O.1.G.S. ProGramM 


Two county-wide programs of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance were 
launched recently in Montgomery and Hot 
Spring Counties, Ark. School counselors 
will meet twelve times a year to discuss 
improvements in their service. The State 
Supervisor of Occupational Information 
and Guidance will visit each high school, 
to aid in improving procedures related to 
individual inventories, occupational in- 
formation, school surveys. Counselors 
attending the twelve meetings will be al- 
lowed two semester hours’ graduate exten- 
sion credit. 


Supervisors Exect Orricers 


At the business meeting of the annua. 
conference of State Supervisors of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance held at 
Cincinnati, October 4-9 (November Oc- 
CUPATIONS, p. 141) these officers were 
elected: President, George E. Hutcherson, 
New York; Vice-President, Carl M. Horn, 
Michigan; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles P. 
Harper, West Virginia. 


West Vircinia’s WARTIME GUIDANCE 
BULLETIN 


Vivid notes on recent developments in 
the field and excellent source lists for 
counselors are provided in the mimeo- 
graphed bulletin ‘‘mailed periodically 
upon request’’ by West Virginia's OIGS. 
Topping the source list is Occupations. 
Counselors are urged to subscribe, to join 
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the Branch in the state, or to organize a 
new one in their locality, and thus be in a 
position to “‘sponsor a fine community 
guidance program."’ 


First Director in Nova Scotia 


To meet the need for a planned program 
of vocational guidance, the Department of 
Education in Nova Scotia has appointed 
Stewart Murray to the position of Direc- 
tor of Guidance. 

Mr. Murray is a native of Scotsburn, 
Pictou County, and took his undergradu- 
ate work at Acadia University. He has 
ten years of experience teaching in Nova 
Scotia and during the year 1942-1943 
wrote and prepared for presentation a ser- 
ies of radio lessons on vocational guidance. 

Mr. Murray has studied also at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. and at 
Columbia University, and has specialized 
in industrial arts and vocational guidance. 

During the coming term he will begin a 
program of educational guidance in a 
selected group of centers in the Province. 


Awards for Research on Professional 
_Problems of Women 


Two awards of $400 each for significant 
research is announced by Pi Lambda Theta 
National Association of Women in Educa- 
tion. The award will be granted on or be- 
fore September 15, 1944. The award is 
made from the fund known as the Ella 
Victoria Dobbs Fellowship. 

A study may be submitted by any indi- 
vidual whether or not at present engaged 
in educational work, or by any chapter or 
group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 
An unpublished study on any aspect of the 
professional problems of women may be 
submitted, and Pi Lambda Theta places no 
restrictions on subsequent publication of 
the winning studies. 

Three copies of the completed research 
should be submitted to the Committee on 
Studies and Awards by August 1, 1944. 
For further information, write May Sea- 
goe, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, California. 


Directory of Visual Aids 


A new type of catalog-directory entitled 
““Slidefilms and Motion Pictures—to Help 
Instructors," is announced by The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit (II) Mich., and will be sent to any 
teacher, school, college, or educational 
group free on request. By a system of in- 
dexing, cross-indexing, and classifying, 
teaching slidefilms and motion pictures 
covering a wide range of studies, the 
teacher is enabled to locate any subject 
needed by a flip of the page. In addition, 
the teacher seeking suitable films to aid in 
a given study, gets a ‘‘preview’’ of what 
the films contain in advance—by means of 
large illustrations reproduced from the 
films themselves. Listings are made under 
the curriculum system, thus relieving the 
teacher of extensive film research. The 
catalog directory gives detailed informa- 
tion on the content of each slidefilm, num- 
ber of pictures, and number of pictures in 
each series. Similar information is given 
on each motion picture, as well as what 
projector types are best suited to various 
teaching purposes. 





Say Merry Xmas! 
Give OCCUPATIONS 
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American Red Cross Aids Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


MONG THE AGENCIEs ready to help the 

disabled service man in his adjust- 
ment to civilian life is his local chapter 
of the American Red Cross. When he is 
discharged from the Armed Forces because 
of physical or mental illness, a Red Cross 
hospital worker interviews him and as- 
sists him in applying for government 
benefits for which he is eligible, including 
pension, rehabilitation when vocationally 
handicapped, and reemployment in work 
which the medical officer states he may 
perform without jeopardizing his health. 
Through his home chapter, he learns of 
the continued interest of the Red Cross, 
as well as the concern of service organiza- 
tions and other groups. Several forms of 
service rendered by the Red Cross to the 
peacetime disabled since World War I 
illustrate the type of services available to a 
veteran of the present war. Following are 
excerpts from a Red Cross worker's case 
book, submitted by Eleanor C. Vincent, 
Assistant National Director, Military and 
Naval War Service, American Red Cross. 


Tim S., returned from sea duty because 
of diabetes, was recommended for dis- 
charge after he had received the maximum 
benefit of hospitalization. The Red Cross 
social worker was informed by the medi- 
cal officer that this patient had been care- 
fully instructed regarding his after-care. 
He was in need of constant medical super- 
vision, must adhere rigidly to the diet 
prescribed, and have protected employ- 
ment if he was to resume a useful life. 

Before his military discharge, the chap- 
ter was asked to send the Red Cross nutri- 
tion worker to instruct Tim's wife regard- 
ing the diet prescribed and to impress 
upon her the necessity of aiding the patient 
in ging 3 medical instructions. 
Through the U. S. Employment Service, 
the necessary type of position was found, 
so that at the time of separation from 
naval service Tim returned to his home and 


to an occupation which would enable him 
to continue to support a wife and three- 
year-old child. 


Jack R. lost his right foot, and was pre- 
vented from resuming his premilitary oc- 
cupation as a letter-carrier. The medical 
or ma recommended to patient and social 
worker that he have a sedentary position. 
He was referred to the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Service adviser who arranged 
that he receive instruction as a lens grinder 
immediately upon his separation from ser- 
vice. During the training period, and 
pending word of his pension, the home Red 
Cross chapter gave re financial 
assistance to Jacks semi-dependent 
mother. Today this veteran is self-su 
porting, notwithstanding his severe ~~ 1 
cap. 


A man blinded in peacetime service 
during his —~ of hospitalization was 
taught Braille by a Gray Lady, a Red 
Cross chapter volunteer. Following the 

atient’s military discharge this Gray 

dy, together with other volunteers of 
his home chapter, continued their interest. 
Throughout his college course, made pos- 
sible through the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Service, they reviewed with him his 
college work, enabling him to graduate 
with honors. Recently this veteran has 
again expressed his belief that Red Cross 
service is responsible for his economic 
security and his success as a leader in the 
civic and welfare activities of his home 
community. 





Branch Presidents 


Please be sure to include in your agenda 
for the January meeting the election and 
instruction of delegates who will cast 
your Branch vote on the proposed revised 
Constitution. The Constitution was 
published in the November, 1943, 
OccupPaTIONs. 
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The Measure of a Man 


OFFICER CANDIDATE RATING SCALE 


“*He was a man, take him for all in all." 


O HELP IN determining whether a man 

will become an ‘‘efficient officer and a 
credit to the service,"’ the Army uses a 
rating scale for officer candidates. 

Since the traits pointed up in this rating 
scale are equally applicable to gentlemen 
and ‘‘gentlewomen,"’ in peace or war, we 
reproduce it here, from Army Selectee's 
Handbook, by Lieutenant John R. Craf, 
Stanford University Press. 

The ingenious counselor will make vari- 
ous uses of this ‘‘Officer Yardstick.”’ 


1. He possesses requisite dignity of bear- 

ing. 

2. He accepts good suggestions from 

others. 

His physical endurance is excellent. 

He maintains superior self-command 

under stress. 

When conditions warrant, he seeks 

competent advice. 

He speaks and acts with assurance. 

He accepts full responsibility for his 

own work. 

He can plan and execute valuable 

work on his own initiative. 

g. He adapts himself easily and quickly 
to changes in the conditions of his 
work. 

10. He uses calm judgment in the per- 
formance Of his duties. 

11. He has the confidence and respect of 
his associates. 

12. He has a sense of humor. 

13. He gives clear and concise instruc- 
tions verbally. 

14. His appearance creates a distinctly 
foveal ¢ impression. 

15. He inspires and maintains a -_ 
degree of morale under trying condi- 
tions. 

16. He exhibits a high sense of loyalty to 
superiors and subordinates. 
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18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 


35- 
36. 
37- 
38. 


39- 


He is alive to the value of making 
concessions under appropriate condi- 
tions. 
He grasps the essentials of a situation 
quickly. 
His opinions are logical and well- 
considered. 
He subordinates personal interests 
to demands of his assignment. 
He can always be counted on to give 
his full support regardless of his per- 
sonal views. 
He remains level-headed when pres- 
sure exists. 
He is accurate in reporting the facts 
about a situation. 
He can make a quick and valuable 
decision when necessary. 
He anticipates problems that are his 
responsibility. 
He is logical in presenting his ideas. 
He takes denials of his requests with 
good grace. 
He is aware of the limits of his au- 
thority. 
He inspires unusual confidence in 
the soundness of his judgment. 
He gives a situation sufficient con- 
sideration before taking action. 
He accepts orders without quibbling. 
He shows persistent energy on the 
job. 
He finishes work he begins. 
He has the ability to translate knowl- 
edge into actual execution. 
He carries a hard job through in 
- ae of changes in plans. 

e exhibits exceptional ability to 
direct others. 
He maintains good discipline among 
men he leads. 
He gets people to cooperate with him 
and with each other. 
His personal habits are above re- 


proach. 
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News Notes 


CAP Capets—The Civil Air Patrol, the 
volunteer auxiliary of the Army Air 
Forces, conducts a nation-wide training 
program for selected students in the last 
two years of high school. Boys of 17 who 
have passed the physical and mental tests 
are now being placed in the Air Corps En- 
listed Reserve for call to active duty for 
aviation cadet training after they become 
18. The Civil Air Patrol recommends that 
17-year-old reservists join their local CAP 
cadet units. CAP courses include naviga- 
tion, meteorology, first aid, military drill, 
Morse code. They wear the Army en- 
listed uniform, with special insignia. 
Many former CAP cadets now in the Army 
Air Forces have found this preliminary 
training advantageous. 


Tgacuinc—The War Manpower Com- 
mission lists teaching as an essential oc- 
cupation. Instructors of vocational educa- 
tion are included among the ‘‘critical’’ and 
are subject to deferment by their draft 
boards. 


Sarety—Five hundred fifty safety engi- 
neers donate 20 per cent of their time to 
consult with war production plants on 
their needs for training key safety super- 
visors. Free courses are offered at the 
local engineering schools, the U. S. Office 
of Education meeting the costs through its 
Engineering, Science, Management War 
Training Program. Co-sponsor is the 
National Committee for the Conservation 
of Manpower in War Industries. 


REHABILITATION—Michael J. Shortley is 
the new Director, Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Federal Security Agency. 
The Vocational Rehabilitation Division of 
the U. S. Office of Education has been dis- 
continued. Mr. Shortley was formerly in 
charge of the Field Division, Bureau of 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance, Social 
Security Board. John Kratz, who had 
been in charge of the Division, has been 


appointed Mr. Shortley's assistant. The 
Bureau of Veterans Affairs will continue 
the work of rehabilitation for veterans. 


WMC Negps—The most acute needs in 
war industries, according to a War Man- 
power Commission release on September 
21, was for workers in airplane plants, 
shipyards, chemical and aluminum fac- 
tories. Many of these plants, however, 
were in localities where there was a short- 
age of housing and transportation. Local 
industries, such as transportation and com- 
munity services, also needed more workers. 


Scientists on Critical Occupations List 


The War Manpower Commission has put 
jobs in 25 scientific fields on the critical 
occupations list. Scientists would receive 
special consideration for Selective Service 
occupational deferment unless they failed 
to obtain a job in war industry or “‘sup- 
porting civilian activities’’ by October 1. 
The hiring was to be made only through 
the United States Employment Service. 

Scientists included in this ruling are: 
accountants, agronomists, anatomists, 
naval architects, astronomers, bacteriolo- 
gists, chemists, engineers, entomologists, 
foresters, geologists, geophysicists, horti- 
culturists, mathematicians, nematologists, 
oceanographers, parasitologists, patholo- 
gists, pharmacologists, physicists, physi- 
ologists, and seismologists. 

Persons teaching in these fields or doing 
full-time inspection work have the same 
rating. 

The demand for trained scientists is far 
greater than the supply, according to 
Homer L. Dodge, Director of the Office of 
Scientific Personnel, National Research 
Council. He has calls from the armed 
services, government agencies, industry, 
and educational institutions for mathema- 
ticians, geologists, and biologists trained 
in bacteriology, plant pathology, and ani- 
mal physiology. Address Dr. Dodge, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications . .. By Various Contributors 





SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION. By 
Esther Lucile Brown. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1942. Pp. 232. $1.00. 

The author presents a comprehensive 
critical analysis and discussion of the pro- 
fessional status of Social Work. The pro- 
fession is new, and its development and 

rowth have been rapid in the last two 
soa It seems to have derived, and 
apparently is deriving, impetus as a profes- 
sion in critical times such as was experi- 
enced in the depression, and is being experi- 
enced in the present war crisis. This is 
understandable in view of the nature of the 
profession and its philosophy. 

The book contains a brief historical ac- 
count of the development of the profession 
followed by fuller discussions of the 
Schools of Social Work, National Associa- 
tions, number of and demand for social 
workers, salaries, and current trends. The 
discussions of each of the sections are not 
only informational, but also thought pro- 
voking. The author criticizes the cur- 
ricula of schools, whether the professional 
or the colleges and universities offering 
special courses in their departments of 
Sociology for their limitations, and sug- 
7 new areas for study and research. 

he curricula must keep up with the 
changes and needs of society. The chal- 
lenge is made for the —— of social 
workers not only in the standardized tradi- 
tional field of case work, but also in other 
fields, such as that of administration, of 
planning, particularly in the area af public 
welfare and service. 

The discussion of the National Associa- 
tions indicates the role which the profes- 
sional associations have played and are 
playing in effecting better and higher 
standards of requirements for entering the 
profession, for training, and for maintain- 


ing high standards of professional service. 
The associations should continue to be 
concerned with the progress of the profes- 
sion, and with the professional growth of 
the members. The discussions of the num- 
ber, demand, and need for social workers 
are brief, but adequate. Among the pro- 
fessions, Social Work has the alia 
number in practice, yet the author has 
shown due the areas which suggest a 
need for social workers although the pres- 
ent demand comes chiefly from the Red 
Cross and USO. 

Perhaps the most stimulating and 
thought-provoking section is that on Cur- 
rent Trends, for here the author offers the 
challenge to those actively engaged in the 
field, to those responsible for maintaining 
its standards, for those in the training 
schools, and for those who are yet to plan 
their vocations, a challenge for today and 
for the post-war era: ‘The new profession 
has been given, of late, the greatest oppor- 
tunity that has ever come to it to aid in the 
directing of economic and social change for 
the benefit of society. The future welfare 
of the country will probably be deter- 
mined, in appreciable measure, by the ex- 
tent to which social workers can make the 
governmental and voluntary agencies in 
which they operate effective instruments 
for increasing the economic security, as 
well as the faith and hope of the greatest 
mass of the public.'’—Vicror1a Manov- 
KIAN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ow 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE LIFE OF 
THE NATION. By Beatrice Sawyer Rus- 
sell. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1943. Pp.105. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Counselors will find here a welcome 
change from articles and monographs on 
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librarianship which attempted to attract 
recruits to the profession with drab de- 
scriptions of the work of the circulation 
librarian, of the reference librarian, of 
branch librarians, of catalogers and classi- 
fiers, and of other types of library workers. 
In this small book, such information is pre- 
ceded by an inspiring introductory message 
followed by very readable accounts of the 
work carried on by outstanding libraries 
and librarians in urban, rural, school, and 
special fields. Here are presented the fine 
library service of Rochester, N. Y.; of the 
California county system; of Jacksonville, 
Illinois, as well as descriptions of work 
with schools in Detroit and of business 
and municipal library service in Newark, 
N. J., and New York City. 

Chapters include: Books in Human 
Life; In the Americas Today; A Large 
City Library in Action; es Rural 
Community; A Small Town Dynamo; 
With Boys and Girls in School; Where 
Specialists Are Needed. Then comes the 
chapter, How Public Library Service Is 
Administered, which will be of particular 
interest to counselors for its information on 
necessary training, education, and personal 
qualifications, nature of the duties in each 
type of work, and rewards to be expected. 
The author emphasizes the point that the 
“missionary spirit’’ is not a desirable 
qualification for this profession. ‘‘In our 
opinion,’’ she writes, ‘the missionary 
spirit often connotes a conscious or uncon- 
scious sense of superiority that is out of 

lace in a democratic institution like a 
ibrary."’ 

The rosy prospects pictured in The Out- 
look for the Future—with disadvantages 
minimized—are understandable since this 
book is part of a program sponsored by the 
American Library Association “‘to recruit 
the right kind of young * cage to the ranks 
of the profession."’ This chapter ends 
with the challenge: “If you want to set 
new frontiers for a profession which has 
been and, we believe, will be a powerful 
creative factor in American life, the library 
profession is open to you."’ Five ap- 
pendixes and an excellent selective bibliog- 
taphy add to the usefulness of the book 
for advisers of young people.—Mary 
Resecca LINGENFELTER, Upper Darby, Pa. 

ow 


PIONEERING IN PERSONNEL. A His- 
tory of The Personnel Club of New York. 
By Mary Rodgers Lindsay. The Personne! 
Club of New York, New York City, 1943. 


In 1918 thirty women from the employ- 
ment and welfare departments of large 
firms in New York formed the Association 
of Personnel Workers. After various 
changes of name and mergers with similar 
groups, the organization took the name 
The Personnel Club of New York, and ever 
since has remained strictly a women’s or- 
ganization. Its present membership is ap- 
proximately 200. 

This brochure contains a résumé of the 
club’s activities over the years: mainte- 
nance of study groups, surveys on profes- 
sional problems, periodic publication of a 
news letter, etc. It mot only serves as a 
pleasant reminder of the pioneering efforts 
of personnel workers in one locale; it also 
mirrors the development of personnel work 
as a profession the country over.—H. D.K. 


Cow 


HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR EXECUTIVE 
ABILITY. By Daniel Starch. New York, 
Harper's, 1943. Pp. 267. $3.00. 

The book attempts to answer the ques- 
tion indicated in the title by analyzing 
careers of 150 executives as revealed in in- 
terviews. These executives were selected 
from three levels: very large concerns, 
medium-sized concerns, and small busi- 
nesses. The average salaries of the groups 
were, respectively, $80,000, $12,000, and 
$4,000. 

Discussion centers mainly around four 
fundamental requirements of executive 
ability: (1) how executives think; (2) 
how they tackle their work; (3) how 
they fit » Concer al for responsibility; (4) 
how they handle people. Sometimes gen- 
eral tendencies are presented that apply to 
all groups and in other cases the three ex- 
ecutive levels are compared with reference 
to some particular characteristic. 

The treatment is largely anecdotal, with 
liberal —- from the biographies or 
statements of the executives interviewed. 
The terminology is popular—sometimes 
almost vernacular. the style is journal- 
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istic and staccato, many paragraphs con- 
sisting of a single sentence. Concise sum- 
maries follow each chapter. There are 
some simple statistical analyses, consisting 
mainly of comparing the per cent of the 
three groups of executives manifesting 
some particular trait or stating that they 
followed some specific procedure for im- 
proving on their job, for example. No 
effort is made to indicate whether the dif- 
ferences between these per cents are statis- 
tically significant, but in most cases the 
differences given are fairly large. 

The interviewer is bothered by one point 
on which the book might mislead some 
youthful readers: the question as to the 
comparative importance of nature and nur- 
ture in the case of the successful executive. 
The book deals entirely with the latter. 
There is the earlier problem which con- 
fronts the vocational counselor as to 
whether some persons are potentially better 
executives than others an what should be 
done in the way of discouraging or advis- 
ing people in advance of their preparing 
themselves for executive work. Most of 
us would agree that certain native charac- 
teristics such as intelligence were neces- 
sary. It is hoped that youngsters would 
not be given this book to read unless they 
had some potentialities as executives. 
Otherwise they might be led to pursue 
that type of career for which they were un- 
suited, because the book is likely to “‘sell’’ 
them. 

The book does give some good advice to 
a person who is working up the ladder in 
the executive field. It is slightly inspira- 
tional but sells no gold bricks. The section 
on handling people will probably be read 
more intensively than the earlier portions 
of the book about thinking. This section 
compares favorably with other treatments 
of the general subject of getting along with 
people and motivating them. There is no 
experimental work, or course, but again a 
ollenins of interesting incidents from the 
careers of people who were successful in 
motivating others. It is not overdone and 
does not raise false hopes or suggest pana- 
ceas. 

The book is somewhat better than oth- 
ers of this type which draw their material 
entirely from biography. The process of 
interviewing executives digs a little more 


deeply in many cases than the straight 
biographical approach. Vocational coun- 
selors will find it a worth-while book to 
put in the hands of a young person after 
the decision has already been made that he 
has some chances of success in the execu- 
tive field.—Harotp E. Burtt, Obio State 
University. 
oe) 


TECHNIQUE OF HANDLING PEOPLE. 
By Donald Laird. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1943. Pp. 179. $1.75. 

Donald Laird’s latest contribution sub- 
titled The eleven secrets of handling people is 
almost adolescent in its concept. That 
some people in business and industry might 
benefit from such advice as is set forth here 
is possible but those who are not aware of 
such fundamentals of dealing with people 
without being told will certainly do best 
at the riveting machine or comptometer. 
Also Mr. Laird seems to be unaware of the 
fact that two people following his ‘‘ask 
questions and jingle praise’’ policy might 
come out with results diametrically op- 
posed. ir as often as not a question and 
a lot of flattery have aroused suspicion 
rather than inspired confidence. ward 
Stettinius in our State Department is the 
success he is, mot because of ‘‘eleven 
secrets,’’ but because of a naturally dis- 
arming personality and tremendous per- 
sonal integrity. Mr. Laird’s panacea for 
human relationship ills comprises so many 
do's and don’t’s that an advanced case of 
pernicious perplexity is apt to result. Such 
outstanding men and women as herein re- 
ferred to, must, in their rise to success, 
have devised their own methods of han- 
dling people, each according to his own 
personality and situation. To assume that 
the technique of one individual can be ab- 
sorbed and utilized with equal success by 
another would be as dangerous as employ- 
ing touchdown tactics in the March to 
Rome.—F. H. Kuapper, Production Dept., 
Thompson Aircraft Products, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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STAND BY—MARK! (THE CAREER 
STORY OF A YOUNG NAVAL 
OFFICER). By Lieutenant Commander 
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Frederic Merrick Gardiner. New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1943. Pp. 225 
+16 pp. Photographs. $2.00. 


If Dynamite Duncan, the hero of Stand 
By—Mark!, were a real rather than a com- 
posite fictitious character, he might consti- 
tute a one-man recruiting agency for Uncle 
Sam's Navy. A product of the stepped-up 

ogram at the Naval Academy, Dynamite 

ds himself on active duty shortly after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. He never fails 
to measure up, in every respect, to the 
training that he has received. Further- 
more, he exemplifies the qualities of a good 
Naval officer—initiative, tact, keen powers 
of observation, analytic powers, and com- 
mon sense, to mention but afew. An out- 
standing characteristic is his attractive per- 
sonality which results in his being a leader 
—his fellow officers respect him for what 
he is and what he can do. And he is 

pular! 

The book is authentic. The author, a 
Lieutenant Commander, USNR, on active 
duty, has embodied personal as well as 
vicarious experiences. For young men 
interested in a Naval career, the book con- 
tains valuable information concerning 
steps that must be taken in order to suc- 
ceed, qualities that must be acquired or de- 
veloped. It outlines some responsibilities 
aboard a heavy cruiser moving with a con- 
voy, and duties aboard an aircraft carrier. 
It reports thrilling experiences on a PT 
boat and in a captured Jap two-man sub. 
Throughout the well-written book are 
opportunities to study terminology pecu- 
liar to the Navy (this in itself affords the 
reader an opportunity to get the feel of life 
in the —_ 

Aboard ship or on shore, Dynamite 
leads his room-mate through an amazing 
series of adventures. Some of his sleuth- 
ing is worthy of our best ‘‘who-dun-it”’ 
writers. A Nazi agent and a Jap spy ring 
are readily apprehended because of Dyna- 
mite’s electric eye (eyes in back of his 
head) and his logical reasoning. But 
throughout the episodes the author has 
adhered to Naval procedures and regula- 
tions. 

The book, too, has a thread of romance 
running through it. In the last chapter 
Dynamite and his pal are planning a double 


ang when next they reach Pearl Har- 
or. 

Written primarily to interest young men 
in the Navy, it is, as well, a good book for 
the newly commissioned officer. It ac- 
quaints one with some of the possibilities 
afforded by the Naval service. The de- 
scription of activities aboard the aircraft 
carrier during the battle of Midway is 
thrilling. And what naval officer would 
not like to have been there? 

In short, a fine book for all ages—in it 
the young will find a challenge for consid- 
ering the Navy asa career; the oldsters will 
find in it the assurance that men of the 
Navy know their jobs and perform them 
under any circumstances. In Dynamite is 
exemplified the Naval officer we all would 
like to be. The book has an added at- 
traction—16 pages of Official Photographs, 
U. S. Navy.—Epcar M. Stover, Lieuten- 
ant, USNR. 
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BY YOUR LEAVE, SIR. By Helen Hull 
Jacobs. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1943. 
Pp. 260. $2.00. 

By Your Leave, Sir is the first book to be 
published that was written of and by a 
WAVE officer. As such it will no doubt 
attract considerable interest particular] 
among young women readers. The will 
be icleimel through the medium of a di- 
rect and simple narrative of the life of the 
prospective WAVE officer, from the sus- 
pense of the months of waiting for accept- 
ance after making her application to those 
unforgettable moments when she becomes 
aware of the number of stripes on her 
sleeve. 

Although the narrative framework is 
rather weak and obvious, and no subtlety 
is attempted in the presentation of the 
“Come join the WAVES" theme, yet the 
highlights of indoctrination’s teachings 
are unmistakably there, presented with 
sincerity and directness. The reader is 
aware that the indoctrinated WAVE officer 
feels deeply her responsibility to guard the 
traditions and maintain the standards of 
the Naval service, and that she takes great 
satisfaction in performing well the duties 
of a man as judged by his own standards. 
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If inclined to be critical, one can detect 
some inconsistency in the treatment of the 
heroine, Becky McLeod, who at the begin- 
ning of the narrative is a love-sick, mother- 
dominated girl with a few months’ canteen 
experience in England, and who ends up 
with that post-thirty jg rank, which is at 
present the Navy's only means of recogniz- 
ing any number of years of professional 
attainment brought to the service by the 
volunteer specialist. 

Becky is a little vague and confused in 
her purpose for joining the WAVES, and 
it would seem that here a golden opportun- 
ity to point out some genuine reasons for 
women’s volunteering for service has been 
passed up. But then Becky is perhaps 
typical of many young people who can 
only settle their wartime restlessness by 
getting into uniform, thinking that the 
mere fact of being so attired brings their 
work that much nearer the fighting forces 
and a direct contribution to winning the 
War. Since Becky's orders read ‘‘to re- 
lieve Lieutenant (jg) Richard Bates,"’ she 
can proceed to her duties at Norfolk with 
the assurance that she is replacing a man. 

By Your Leave, Sir will not interest the 
mature woman of professional status. Its 
juvenile style and treatment would have 
seemed more appropriate for a story of an 
enlisted WAVE. The girls who will enjoy 
this story most are those who will qualify 
for the enlisted ranks within the next few 
years. The book will undoubtedly arouse 
interest in the WAVES’ organization, since 
it does present an authentic picture of the 
activities of the officers’ indoctrination 
period, and the actual circumstances under 
which the training is carried on.—ALice 
L. Dement, Lt. (jg) USNR 
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WARTIME JOBS FOR GIRLS. By Mary 
Rebecca Lingenfelter. New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1943. Pp. 233. 
$1.75. 

As practical as it is timely, Wartime Jobs 
for Girls should prove a godsend to high 
school counselors. For, with a super- 


abundance of positions suddenly opened 
to untrained girls, teachers and counselors 
need just such detailed information as 
Miss Lingenfelter’s book offers. 


Further- 
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more, Wartime Jobs for Girls is written so 
simply and clearly that it can be put into 
the hands of a 10th grader with the assur- 
ance that she will get the needed facts 
about generally known jobs, plus new sug- 
gestions. 

Wartime Jobs for Girls covers a wide 
range of occupations beginning with 
those important but generally unpopular 
jobs of household worker and infant's 
nurse. One could wish that under ‘‘house- 
keeper’’ Miss Lingenfelter had dwelt 
longer and more lovingly upon cooking as 
a career. But perhaps she felt it more im- 
portant to explain the advantages of agri- 
cultural pursuits so that war workers could 
buy vegetables and poultry and continue 
doing their own cooking. 

Miss Lingenfelter has wisely given only 
a casual discussion of white collar jobs, no 
doubt knowing that every girl who has 
learned a little typing in high school is 
avidly pursuing any openings. If the 
author's discussion of service positions 
such as laundering, dry-cleaning, beauty 
work, waiting on table, millinery, and 
dressmaking will encourage some com- 











A book needed by all 


guidance teachers — 
Myers’ 
PRINCIPLES 


AND TECHNIQUES OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Restates principles and methods of voca- 
tional guidance in line with recent ad- 
vances in social and economic progress, 
and suggests new methods and a new out- 


look on the complete guidance program. 
$3.00 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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mercial students as well as non-commer- 
cials to enter those fields, she will have 
done many girls a good turn. For if there 
were three supposedly trained typists for 
every Clerical job before the war, it is a 
certainty there will be seven or eight when 
peace comes. Then, happily situated will 
be the girl who has become established in 
a field possibly less glamorous but more 
stable. 

After an able presentation of transporta- 
tion and communications work, as well as 
of chain and department stores, Miss 
Lingenfelter closes her book with a clear 
description of government jobs: the 
WACS, the WAVES, and the SPARS, as 
well as Civil Service positions. All excel- 
lent material for the counselor's book 
shelf. 

While Miss Lingenfelter presents a few 
occupations open to girls with two years 
of high school, she consistently stresses 
the desirability of finishing high school. 
This point is one that personnel workers 
everywhere are emphasizing to many stu- 
dents and parents who see only the im- 
mediate monetary possibilities. There is 
no reason to assume that a high school 
education will not be the minimum educa- 
tional requirement after the war as it was 
fast becoming before the war, even among 
those business firms which are today 
finding it necessary to lower their breve 4 
ards. 

The salary scales Miss Lingenfelter sug 
= are in many instances considerably 

low those which prevail for beginners 
in territories where a serious manpower 
shortage exists. Counselors can, however, 
easily check wages and salaries in their 
respective localities. The book leaves 
little else for them to do.—E.izanetu 
Greco MacGisson, Personnel Dept., Marin- 
ship Corporation, Sausalito, Calif. 
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THE UNEMPLOYED. By Eli Ginzberg 
and Associates. New York, Harper's, 
1943. Pp. 418. $4.00. 

It is a commentary on the times that an 
admirably conceived study launched in 
1940 can seem a bit gray behind the ears 
when published in 1943. To be sure, 
studies by Bakke and others here and in 
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England have taken the novelty off stud- 
ies of men out of work and on relief; and 
the collaboration of ‘‘an economist, psy- 
chiatrist, social workers and statistician,"’ 
as well as an imposing list of consultants, 
in the present case fails in producing any 
startling innovations. But the “‘dated”’ 
quality in this study is due to the fact that 
the current institutional revolution is re- 
stating in wholesale fashion the foci of 
many of our problems. Within ten years 
the critical focus of ‘‘the consumer prob- 
lem’’ has shifted from saving consumer 

mnies by ‘“‘protecting’’ him to the 
Genie issue of the place of consumption 
within a planned, stabilized economy. 
And, likewise, ‘the problem of unemploy- 
ment’’ has moved beyond the calculus of 
the human costs of unemployment to the 
mandatory issue of securing full employ- 
ment. The older aspects off bath problems 
still remain, but both are now set in a new 
and more positive setting. 

Dr. Ginzberg and his associates inter- 
viewed in 1940, against the background of 
the full files in relief agencies, 6c families 
on home relief and 60 on work relief. 
Two control groups of 30 each concerned, 
respectively, Sonilies formerly on relief but 
again em oad at the time of the study, 
and families of the same cultural and eco- 
nomic background who had escaped relief. 
In each of the four classifications the fami- 
lies were evenly divided among Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants. The ages of the 
family heads ranged from 20 to 5g—an un- 
fortunately wide age-span for this problem. 
The book breaks into two parts: (1) a 
chronological scheme proceeding from 
family status before relief, through the 
fearful transition to accepting relief, to life 
on relief and the anxious period of canvas- 
sing reemployment; (2) a series of twenty- 

age case studies of three representative 
leasitie in each of the four samples noted 
above. Ninety per cent of the relief 
families were “‘adequate,"” in the sense of 
being free from critical pathologies. 

The study covers freshly oo imagina- 
tively all the familiar problems of family 
life under unemployment. Data are 
handled by summary quotations from 
single families’ experiences with a given 

roblem and by statistical summaries. 
he gap between this fragmentary presen- 
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tation of the specifics of a single family and 
either statistical summary or case studies 
remains too wide. Everyone who has 
wrestled with this type of study is familiar 
with this unsatisfactory gap. The bridge 
that suggests itself is the painstaking pro- 
cedure of type-analysis, whereby the entire 
study aims at isolating and studying par- 
terns of reaction to unemployment in 
families deliberately selected as exhibiting 
identified types of unemployment experi- 
ence.—Rosert S. Lynp, Department of 
Sociology, Columbia University. 


CAREER GUIDE. By Esther E. Brooke 
and Mary Roos. New York, Harper, 1943. 
Pp. 274. $3.00. 

Vocational counselors recognize three 
main steps which a student must follow in 
choosing his career. First, he must know 
how to appraise himself in order to have a 
clear notion of what he has to offer. Sec- 
ond, he must have a knowledge of avail- 
able jobs and what these require of an 
individual. As a final step he must 
choose, on the basis of this knowledge, the 
job which he can do best and which will at 
the same time give him the maximum 
satisfaction in life. 

The traditional textbook ory to 
this problem has been to deal with the 
first two steps independently. The dis- 
advantage of this treatment is that the 
student may tend to think in terms of him- 
self while he is reading about techniques of 
self-analysis, and in terms of occupations, 
while he is reading about occupations. 
The authors of Career Guide offer a new ap- 
proach by combining these two initial 
steps into a single process. For example, 
if a student recognizes in himself, by means 
of certain suggested techniques, the ability 
to get along with people, Career Guide at 
once suggests what jobs he may do. The 
text will help counselors to answer the 

uestions of the student who asks in ef- 
+ “What is there for me to do so that I 
may make best use of these certain domi- 
nant characteristics which I possess?"’ 

A section of the book deals with sug- 
gested means by which a student may im- 
prove his personal efficiency. These sug- 

estions are concrete and practical. A 
final section on how to get a job rounds 
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out a text that is unusually full of helpful 
ideas. 

The style of Career Guide is worthy of spe- 
cial mention. Here is a book that stu- 
dents will read because it is written for 
them and deals with problems which every 
student knows and feels. It does not preach, 
but points the way by showing how other 
students have met problems similar to 
theirs. The wide practical experience of 
the authors is clearly ihual t Career 
Guide, a book which shows a thorough 
knowledge and a deep understanding of 
young people and their vocational prob- 
lems.—Stewart Murray, Director of Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance for Nova 
Scotia, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Post-War Planning 


(Continued from p. 193) 


and formulating cooperative plans. This 
journal has recently carried other sugges- 
tions for integrating vocational guidance 
services with post-war planning. (See the 
Gray Plan, October issue, and ‘Organizing 
the Community for Vocational Guidance,’ 
November issue.) We also proposed edi- 
torially in the October issue that readers 
offer their services to the Re-employment 
Committees of local Service Boards. It is 
through efforts such as these that we can 
integrate vocational guidance services with 
other community undertakings. Aggres- 
sive leadership at this time when so many 
thoughtful citizens are thinking about 
vocational adjustment, will do much to 
achieve the acceptance of vocational gui- 
dance as a responsibility of every com- 
munity.—H. D. K. 





Publications Received 





Carlisle, Norman V. Wartime Oppor- 
tunities for Men. New York, E. P. Dut- 
ton, 1943. Pp. 198. $2.50. 

A comprehensive summary of the vocational needs 
of the Armed Services, the training available, the a 
sibilities leading to post-war adjustment. The Sup- 
plement treats student deferment, training services for 
war industries and agriculture. 
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Chandler, Caroline A., M.D. Susie One of the first steps in organizing a program is 
S$; H F D N York the study of local resources. Part II of this handbook 
tuart, Flome front Loctor. cw OPK, deals with “Resources of School and Community” 
Dodd, Mead, 1943. Pp. 187. $2.00. and includes a directory of local agencies. 
Continuing the career of Susie Stuart, M.D., dur- 


ing the war, which involves research at Johns Hop- : ; 
kins and later appointment as an instructor. A lively Department of Vocational Guidance, 


tale by a woman whe has had first-hand experiencein Boston Public Schools. ‘‘Boston Gui- 
the field of medicine and research. * : 
dance News,"’ October, 1943. Mimeo- 


; graphed. 
Deming, Dorothy, R.N. Penny Marsh In addition to local and national news notes in the 


and Ginger Lee, Wartime Nurses. New _ field, this first issue for the year includes ‘*Changes in 
rk. D . _ Pp. _ the Labor Laws of Massachusetts,"’ a list of nursing 
York, Dodd, Mead Co., 1943 P- 236 schools in the state and their entrance requirements, 


$2.00. and ‘Physical Therapy,’ Occupational Study No. 1. 
High school girls who have been following the 
P i ill wel i , , 
careers of Penny and Ginger will welcome this new Felsen, Gregor. Submarine Sailor. New 


book which takes one heroine to Bataan. It gives a 
vivid picture of the contribution nurses can make in 
wartime, whether in service on the home front or over- 


York, Dutton, 1943. Pp. 208. $2.50. 

A thrilling story with 32 official Navy photographs, 
portraying life aboard an undersea craft in wartime. 
Cleared by the Navy Department, it offers authentic 
information as well as thrills. 


seas. 


Department of Guidance and Placement, 
Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia. ‘‘A Handbook on Guidance, Journal of the Columbian Educational As- 
Senior High Schools, Divisions I-IX."’ sociation, May, 1943, Washington, D. C. 


Pp. 65. This issue of the official journal of the Association, 
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‘ The basic book in the important field 
‘ Now ready of vocational guidance, by the man 
‘ who has done more than anyone else to 
develop the practical application of vo- 
cational-interest testing. 


VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 
| OF MEN AND WOMEN 


By Edward K. Strong, Jr. 


Brings together in a single volume a Dr. Srrone is Professor of 
summary of all work done in this import- Psychology, and of Applied 
ant field. The relationship between inter- Psychology, Graduate School of 
est, intelligence, and personality tests is Business, Stanford University. 
considered; how all three should be used His Vocational Interest Blanks 
in counseling is illustrated. Interest scores have helped guide hundreds of 
and interest profiles are analyzed in the thousands into satisfying occu- 


light of a ten-year follow-up. pations. 
$6.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Stanford University, Calif. 
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published annually, has a well-diversified contents 
and attractive format. Of particular interest to our 
readers is ‘All-Out Vocational Guidance,"’ by Francis 
A. Gregory, who makes a plea for better vocational 
guidance for the Negro in order that he may be pre- 
pared to take advantage of the new opportunities now 
open to him in the working world. 


Moseley, Nicholas. Teacher's Manual 
for Military, Marine, Vocational and Indus- 
trial Training. New York, Cornell Mari- 


time Press, 1943. Pp. 208. $2.00. 

A practical manual in trainee education which in- 
cludes problems, tests, technique of handling students, 
couched in very simple language. The author is a 
lieutenant commander, U. S. Coast Guard Reserve. 


National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C., $3.00 a year. Bulle- 
tin, October 1943. ‘‘Essential Guidance 
in Wartime for Secondary School Adminis- 
trators."’ 

This issue is devoted to a ‘‘series of articles giving 
specific procedures in wartime problems that confront 
the secondary school administrator. Especial at- 
tention is given to pre-induction guidance."’ The 
contributors are leading educators. An extremely 
useful bulletin for the counselor. 


National Jewish Welfare Board. 1942 
Annual Report. 


Of particular interest to our readers is the statement 
that a survey of constituent organizations showed that 
25 Jewish Centers had developed formal guidance 
programs, 10 will soon initiate programs, and 25 more 
are considering programs. Practically all the Centers 
offered guidance to individuals. Jewish Centers may 
receive aid in expanding their programs from the 
Guidance Department which has a full-time director. 
The Department is particularly concerned with long- 
range planning pk post-war occupational adjust- 
ment and is in close touch with government agencies. 


Smedley, Doree, and Ginn, Ann. Your 
Career as a Food Specialist. New York, 
Dutton, 1943. Pp. 199. $2.50. 

A comprehensive description of the opportunities in 
an expanding field. The book tells how to launch a 
career as dietitian, nutritionist, laboratory technician, 
food consultant, to name but a few. How to prepare 
to run a food column, to give food programs on the air, 
to manage cafeterias, to run a restaurant, to serve the 
hungry in a hospital or on an airplane—all are in- 
cluded. Sunendl glimpses of women outstanding in 
the field are given with informative anecdotes. The 
book was compiled with the cooperation of the 
country's leading food organizations. 








Citizenship 
and 


Character 
Manuals for 


Homeroom Teachers 








10th or 1lth Grade 
Case Conferenee 
Problems in 


Group Guidance 


By Richard D. Allen 


The case conference is acknowledged to be 
the best method for group guidance work that 
involves character. The method is adequately 
developed in this book for the first time. 
Helps to the homeroom teacher for each case 
include: statement of the objectives, refer- 
ences, discussion of principal issues involved, 
summary of the course of the discussion and 
conclusion, and timing and motivation of the 
case. List price, $1.55. 


llth or 12th Grade 
Common Problems 


In Group Guidance 


By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the 
group-guidance program. Committees of the 
N.V.G.A. selected these problems as the 60 
most commonly faced by high-school pupils. 
The problems deal with the adjustment of the 
oust ie his present environment, his studies, 
and his future life. Helps to the homeroom 
teacher for each problem include: statement 
of the objectives, references, discussion of 
principal issues involved, suggested projects, 
and timing and motivation of the problem. 

List price, $1.95. 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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Stewart, Maxwell S. Jobs and Security 
for Tomorrow. New York, Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 1943. Pp. 32. Ten cents. 


Opportunity for unpaid work experience during the 
school period and expansion of the apprenticeship 
program are two recommendations included in this 
discussion of jobs and security. The pamphlet is a 
summary of ‘Security, Work and Relief Policies,”’ 
a report of the Committee on Long-Range Work and 
Relief Policies to the National Resources Planning 
Board, together with the recommendations for the 
revision of the Social Security Act and excerpts from 
“National Resources Development Report for 1943,” 
by the National Resources Planning Board. Mr. 
Stewart also compares the American plan for social 
security with the Beveridge Plan. 


Stewart, Isabel M. The Education of 
Nurses. New York, Macmillan, 1943. 
Pp. 399. 

This book presents the historical foundations and 


modern trends in nursing. Counselors will be par- 
ticularly interested in Chapters V-VIII. 


Taussig, Vice Admiral Joseph K., USN 
(Ret.), and Cope, Captain Harley F., 


USN. Our Navy, A Fighting Team. New 
York, Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1943. Pp. 239. $2.50. Illus- 
trated. 

This book describes each type of U. S. Navy ship 


and explains how it can be used singly or in coopera- 
tion with other types. It tells how the fleet fights. 
Designed especially for Naval Indoctrination Courses, 
it is written by high ranking experts. 


U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1943. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 


Junior Citizens Service Corps. A description of the 
Corps and its objectives. 5 cents. 

The Neighborhood in Action. How to organize a 
neighborhood, block by block, for war service, with 
tips on training leaders. 10 cents. 

Manual for V olunteer Offices. Organization and basic 
functions of a Civilian Defense Volunteer Office. Re- 
vision of a previous manual. 

Civilian War Services. An operating guide for local 
defense councils. 10 cents. 

Recreation in War Time. Operating manual for rec- 
reationcommittees. All these manuals are helpful to 
those who are doing home front duty of one kind or 
another. 





SAN AW b 


1700 Prairie Avenue 





SRA’s 7-POINT SERVICE 


for Counselors and Guidance Directors 


THE 1943-44 OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM. 


I. Vocational Trends — monthly magazine for students 

. Ocoupational Brie|s of War and Postwar Job Fields 
Vocational Guide — index of occupational materials 

. Occupational Reprints and Abstracts 

Occupational Filing Plan —for ready reference to materials 
Guidance Posters — {or the bulletin board 

Research Service — special reports 


Write for illustrated brochure 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


Chicago, 16 








(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 








OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, Marcaret E, Bennett, Director of Gui- Executive Secretary, Curistins Mevcuer, Headquarters 
dance, Public Schools, Pasadena, California Office, 525 West 120th St., New York 27, New York 


C. Grisert Wrenn, First Vice-Pres., Lt., U.S. N. R., Bureau Navy Personn., Room 3711, Arlington Annex, Navy 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 

Frorgnce E. Crarx, Second Vice-Pres., Personnel Director, Farragut H. S., Chicago, IIl. 

Lgonarpv M. Mitter, Treasurer, Chief, Occup. Inform. and Guidance, Dept. Pub. Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. ) 


Trustees 


Mitprep M. Hickman, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wituam K. Hopxins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 
Gzorce E. Hurcuerson, Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Carrot L. Suartie, Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. $. Employment Service 

Vernow S. Sravuns, F/O, Educ. Officer, Royal Canadian Air Force, 339 Annette St., Toronto, Onc. 
Manion R. Trasus, Dean, School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Chartered President Secretary 

Arkansas J. Fred Patton V. L. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 
California 

Northern 1920 James H. Corson Cora E. Hampel, Sr. H. S., Berkeley 

Southern 1922 Archie M. Turrell Gladys Young, Coord. Distrib. Trades, Services, Pasadena 
Canada 

Ontario 1938 H. R. Beattie Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 
Colorado 1925 Abby M. Perkins Florence S. Harper, West H. S., 121 E. 16th Ave., Denver 
Connecticut 1929 Estelle E. Feldman Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 
D. C. 1922 John F. Brougher Lillian S. Ducibella, Stuart Jr. H. $., Washington, D. C. 

National Capital 1940 Mfrs. Willie A.Dodson Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Florida 

South 1941 D. L. Bosworth Helen Armstrong, 108 S. E. lst Ave., Miami 
Georgia 

Atlanta 1936 Katherine Koonce Mary Huey, 417 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta 
Hawaii 

Honolulu 1937 Colin J. Herrick Mrs. Gertrude Dow 
Illinois 

Chicago 1920 Emil Kerchner Jane Matson, 5746 Maryland Ave., Chicago 37 
Indiana 

Central 1942 Robert H. Shaffer Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 

Northern 1940 Albert F. Stanley Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 
Iowa 1928 Leonard Calvert J. A. Starrak, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Quad City 1940 Paul Young Louise E. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 
Kansas 1928 M. S. Kaufman S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 
Kentucky 1936 M. M. White H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 
Louisiana 

New Orleans 1923 George H. Terriberry Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Maine 1942 Theodore S. Johnson Dorothy Babcock, Garland St. Jr. H. S., Bangor 
Maryland 1926 Thomas D. Braun Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 

Baltimore 1940 Fannie W. Howard 
Massachusetts 

Merrimack Valley 1941 Francis J. O’Brien Cora Minor Barry, 174 Lowell Ave., Haverhill 

Greater Boston 1920 Norman H. Abbott Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 


Eprror’s Nore: Members are urged to cooperate in keeping these listings up-to-date by reporting 


changes to Christine Melcher, 525 West 120th Street, New York City 27. 
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Chartered 
Worcester 1936 
Michigan 
Detroit 1929 
Jackson 1939 
Lansing 1941 
Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 
Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 
Long Island 1943 
Mid-Hudson 1940 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
New York Univ. 1941 
Rochester 1923 


Rocklan d County 1939 
Teachers College 1925 
Westchester 1939 
Western 1939 


North Carolina 1927 
Ohio 

Central 1938 

Cincinnati 1920 

Northeastern 1924 

Northwestern 1938 
Oregon 1942 
Pennsylvania 

Capital 1943 

Central 1939 

Erie 1940 

Phila., Vicinity 1920 

Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 
Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 
Middle Tennessee 1940 
Texas 
Dallas 1929 
South Texas 1937 
Vermont 1938 
Virginia 1931 
Richmond 
Washington 
Seattle 1928 
West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 
Wisconsin 1926 
Milwaukee 1929 
Wyoming 1932 


President 
Harriet Roe 


Paul Armstrong 
Deyo B. Fox 

L. J. Luker 
Frank Wood 


Russell D. Brackett 


Claudia Lide 
Charles D. Haynes 


William C. Rathke 
Fred Landolphi 


Willard C. Hamlin 
Thomas Fallon 
Coleen M. Smith 
E. R. Sanford 


Catherine Keogh 
Roy N. Anderson 
Arthur Ryan 
Henry C. Mills 


Charles Williams 
Victor W. Ales 
Wesley Shuler 
Essel K. Hegburg 


B. G. Childs 


S. Ezra McCulloh 
William Schwemlein 
Helen M. Beaumont 
Francis Brown 


C. L. Jones 


Charles I. Kent 
Mary E. Smith 
Benjamin Wolf 
Rita Shubin 

Paul H. Masoner 


Carmen Gémez Tejera 
J. Edwin Conley 


Frank McClelland 
Jos. Roemer 


L. V. Stockard 
Chris Emmett 


Dorothy Smith 


James E. Bauserman 
Lester V. Hill 


Eugene Dils 


Roy Hylbert 
Lelah Moran 
R. A. Beckwith 
J. M. Hungate 


Secretary 
Mary E. V. Shea, 5 Almont Ave., Worcester 


Frieda C. Harsch, 2280 Tuxedo Avenue 
Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Ruby Johnson, 130 Oakhill Ave., E. Lansing 
Lena Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids 


Ruth Mayer, 729—10th Ave., S. E. 


Mrs. Alden Settle, Empl. Off., Washington University 
J. G. Ragsdale, Gallatin County H. S., Bozeman 


Willa Norris, YWCA 
Rex B. Cunliffe, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Alice Murphy, Central H. S. 

Harold Golding, Hudson 

Marian Malcolm, Central H. S., Syracuse 
Pauline Weiss, 45 Franklin Sts., Amityville 
Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy 
Fernabelle Brandow, Box 233, Richfield Springs 
Ethelyn L. Lelash, 50 E. 42nd St. 


Richard Burrell, Personnel Dept., Hawk Eye Works, 
Eastman Kodak 

Anne Ducey, H. S., Haverstraw 

Kathryn Lenertz,, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y.C. 

Irene M. Wightwick, College of New Rochelle 

Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, Univ. of Buffalo 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 
Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave. 

Marguerite McTaggart, 1369 Bunts Rd., Lakewood 
Mildred Pasch, De Vilbiss H. S., Toledo 


Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Mildred O. Goyne, 1319 Line St., Sunbury 
Kathryn G. North, 448 West 10th Street ~ 
Marie Peters, 6144 Wayne Avenue, Phila. 44 
Edna Schlegel, Edgewood H. S., Pittsburgh 
Diego I. Hernandez, T. and I. School, Caguas 


Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Mrs. T. O. Miller, East Nashville H. S. 


Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 
Ruth H. Mueller, 336 E. Lullwood, #1, San Antonio 


Inez Cook, Middlebury 


Martha E. Reely, Fairfax 
Mrs. J. B. Turner, 1715 N. Fourth St. 


Helen Dunn, West Seattle H. S. 


Virginia Laughlin, 214—13th St., Parkersburg 
Mary H. Keating, H. S., Whitefish Bay 
Mrs. Anthony Scholter, 2869 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 


Justine Gentle, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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N.V.G.A. CHAIRMEN—1942-43 


Sections 
Administration and Supervision of Guidance: Warren K. 
Larton, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 
Individual Analysis: GwENDOLEN ScHNEIDLER, Lt., j.g. 
WAVES. On leave, University of Minnesota 
Occupational Research: Marcuerits W. ZaPoLeon, 
4729 MacArthur Blvd., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Preparation for Guidance Service: Lzona C. Bucnwatp, 
Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: Raymonp M. Hanpvitzs, Bureau of 


Guidance, State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Committees 


Committees Relating to Specific Functions 


Counseling: F. G. Davis, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penna. 

Placement: Exizaseta M. Smita, Dean, H. S., Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Teaching: Gurtrups Forrester, West Bend, Wis. 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 


Inter-American Program: Marcaret E. Bennett, 
Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Out-of-School: A. A. Lrvartont, Office of Labor Sup- 
ply, Social Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Rehabilitation: Laonarp M. Miuxsr, Chief, Occup. 
Inform. and Guidance, Dept. Pub. Inst., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Special Groups: Eprra Katz, N. Y. League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Committees Relating to Administration 


Branches: E. L. Kurcunezr, Board of Education, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Community Aspects: Luster J. Scutomrs, Board of 
Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Program: C.Gitpsrt Wrenn, Lt.,U.S.N.R. On leave, 

University of Minnesota. 


Nominations: Mruprep M. Hiceman, Superv. Gui- 
dance and Placement, Cleveland Public Schools. 


Cooperation with Laber and Industry: Groros E. 
Hurcugrson, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations NVGA 
me egg Warren K. Larron, Board of 
ucation, Detroit, Mich. (1944); Marr P. 
Corrs, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1944); Marcarst E, Bennett, City Schools, 


Pasadena, Calif. (1945); M. R. Trasus, School 
of Education, State College, Pa. Council Pro- 
gtam Committee. 


Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Committee: Harry 
D. Krrson, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Circulation: Rauen B. Kenner, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 


Publications: Marx P. Corre, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Publicity: Max F. Bazr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1003 K St., N. W., Washington, 
i of 


Ethical Practices: Jusss B. Davis, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: Hexen E. Samust, Gordon Junior H. S., 
Washington, D. C. 


Radio: Mitprep Percy, Director of Guidance, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Regional Conferences: Mirprep L. Birxras, 38 Can- 
terbury Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 





Six Pre-Induction 
Training Helps 


The Bibliography of Visual Aids for Pre- 
Induction Training, compiled jointly by the 
U.S. Office of Education and Civilian Pre- 
Induction Training Branch of the War De- 
partment, lists six of our films: 

Radio and Television The Electrician 
Automotive Service Machinist & Toolmaker 
The Woodworker The Sheet Metal Worker 
“...The value of visual aids in accelerating 
and vitalizing many aspects of pre-induction 
training has been clearly recognized by 
training authorities in the Armed Forces and 
by school officials and teachers. . .”— 
J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 


















These films will assist you very materially in 
conducting your Pre-Induction Training 
courses. Contact your film library for ren- 
tal. If interested in purchase, we send 
prints for a three-day preview. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


2708 Beaver Ave. 7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Des Moines 10, lowe Chicago, Illinois 









(When replying te advertisements please mention OccuraTions) 
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WASHINGTON — FLASHES 
Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


U.S.E.S. MOVES IN 


Who will do post-war counseling? is big question tossed 
around in guidance circles. Though Congress hasn't as yet 
fixed final role of agencies, U. S. Employment Service is 
moving in for major role in adjustments for war vets. 

This month USES is setting up demonstration counseling 
and placement centers for ex-servicemen in New Haven, Phila-— 
delphia, Houston, St. Paul-—Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, 
Los Angeles. By next year program may be all over country. 

Plan calls for national coordinating committee of Federal 
agencies concerned with adjustments of war vets. There will 
also be advisory committee of national organizations, on which 
NVGA will be represented. 

Community agencies will get places on local committees. 
Idea is to have representatives of major services, such as 
Veterans' Administration, Selective Service, Red Cross, etc., 
on USES premises for convenient referrals. 

USES expects to handle large proportion of counseling 
load. Note to other agencies: Don't worry. There'll be 
plenty of work for you, too. USES is primarily interested in 
placement. Plans for counseling other than war vets will be 
cooked up later. 























WANTED: 15,000 COUNSELORS! 


Committee on post-war counseling has been functioning 
under Professional and Technical Training Division, WMC 
Bureau of Training. 

Committee's "guesstimate" is that 15,000 counselors will 
be needed by government, school, and private agencies— in- 
crease of about 12,000 over present supply. 

Committee has completed job description of counseling, to 
be used as basis for division of work and for training. Col- 
leges and universities are encouraged to set up and expand 
training courses for counselors. Outlines of training units 
are now being worked up. 

There won't be nearly enough skilled counselors to go 














around. Idea is to use break-down of counseling duties to 
spread work. This means one top-notch counselor will direct 
others less skilled. Whether we like it or not, volunteers 
will be part of set-up. 


U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION EXPERIMENTS 
COMMUNITY COUNSELING CENTERS 


Community Advisory Committees for Counseling Services 
will be experimental projects in half dozen or so states to 
coordinate guidance services for war vets and demobilized 
war workers. Demonstration centers will be opened in not more 
than three communities in each state. 

Clients, it is proposed, will be given preliminary inter- 
views and referred to appropriate agencies. Function of 
centers will be to counsel people who don't know what they 
want, those who can't be served elsewhere, and those who are 
referred back by one of the agencies. 

In larger communities full-time paid workers will be ex- 
pected. Part-time paid and volunteer workers, it appears, 
will staff centers in smaller places. 

Occupational information and guidance services of state 
education departments, through their state supervisors, will 
organize projects. Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service of U. S. Office of Education will coordinate state ex- 
periments. All local agencies concerned will be invited to 
participate. 





WAR JOBS VS. SECURITY 


There's been hullabaloo over rumors that war vets are 
urged to take war jobs. Critics argue vets are entitled to 
more lasting jobs, shouldn't have to make two adjustments 
after discharge. War Manpower Commission says vets are free 
to choose jobs. Fact is WMC has been putting some pressure 
on them to take war jobs. This helps ease labor shortage in 
war industries, curbs absenteeism of other workers. 

But: Majority of vets want war jobs. They pay more 
than other jobs and give vets another chance to help win war. 





POST-WAR JOBS IN COTTON TEXTILES 


Immediate post-war period: Civilian needs at home and 
abroad are likely to keep mills humming. 

Long-time prospects: Industry is likely to run into 
stiff competition from synthetic fibers. Also, downward 
trend of exports may be resumed, with textile manufacturing 
expanding in Far East and Latin America. But all this might 
be offset, in part at least, by more business from lower- 
income groups and by greater industrial use of cotton tex- 
tiles. 











